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ABSTBACT 

This overview of an evaluation of prime sponsor 
implementation of the Youth Employment and Demonstration projects Act 
<XEDPA), Offers an interpretation often case study randxags. It is 
divided into four principal parts. The first, "Summary or Findings 
and Secommendations," summarizes findings about xocax programs 
■implementing YEDPA and suggests strategies and tactics to guiae the 
Department of Labor in forthcoming operations. The second, "Program 
Experience in Fiscal 1978," reviews administration ana operation cf 
local youth programs. Issues covered in this section are xinkages 
betHeen prime sponsors and local schools, the client population, 
interaction between the summer job program and Y^DPA, local 
accountability, spending patterns, and discrepancies between planned 
and actual performance. The third section, "Planning for li>7D," 
identifies changes in local programming from the first to second year 
of YEDPA and analyzes the reasons for the changes and theic likely 
conseguences. Changes i:i procedures and operations, institutional 
roles, and policy are discussed. The fourth section, entitxed "The 
Local Perspective," adopts the prime sponsor perspective and examines 
«=cme of the local conditions that have had an effect on YiDPA 
implementation. -"^Prime sponsor staff stability ana tne rcie oi 
regional offices are covered. 
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This Overview is taken from The Local Focus on Youth . That report 
also includes case studies* prepared by 10 Field Associates under subcontract 
to the National Council on Employment Policy. 

The Local Focus on Youth is the third in a series prepared for the 
National Council on Employment Policy, under contract with the Employment and 
TraiF>ing Administration, U.S. Department of Labor. The Field Associates and 
Project Director are encouraged to express their judgments freely. The 
observations and analysis in that report are their own. 

Preparation of the Overview was also supported, in part, by an 
ongoing grant from the Ford Founda^"ion to the National Council on Employment 
Policy. The observations and analysis, while based on the case study findings, 
are those of the author. 

For readers interested in referring to the individual case studies, 
a limited number of copies of the full report is available from the Office 
of Policy, Evaluation and Research in the Employment and Training Administration, 
U.S. Departri^ent of Labor. 
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PREFACE 



The Youth Employment and Demonstration Projects Act signed into law 
August 5, 1977, marked the start of an expanded attack on the Problems of youth 
unemployment. The law, which was left largely untouched in th: i978 Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act amendments and, for the bulk of Us efforts, looks 
to the CETA local government sponsor system, introduces several departures from 
other CETA planning and implementation processes. It stresses more innovation 
and experimentation on the part of prime sponsors than CETA does, but also 
provides for several more specific procedural and eligibility requirements than 
is customary under CETA. 

Four programs were authorized under YEDPA. Three were created .nder 

the Youth Employment Demonstration Program, now under Title IV, Part A of the 

Comprehensive Employment and Training Act. The Youth Adult Conservation Corps 
is authorized under Title VI 11. 

The Youth Employment Demonstration Program authorizes 3 programs for 
providing employment opportunities and employment support services, and testing 
the relative effectiveness of alternative remedies to youth employment problems. 
The basic purpose of the Youth Incentive Entitlement Pilot Projects is to test 
whether guaranteeing jobs for 16-19 year-old economically disadvantaged youths 
encourages those in school to stay, and those out of school, to return. Seven 
prime sponsors selected by the Department of Labor are testing this notion with 
saturation projects conducted under a variety of conditions, using aifferent 
approaches. Ten other prime sponsors are operating smaller projects, limited 
to tests of specific innovative ideas. The Youth Community Conservation and 
Improvement Projects (YCCIP) provide job opportunities for unemployed youths, 
16-19 years old, doing well-supervised work with tangible outputs that ^re or 
benefit to the community. Although these projects are not reserved for econom cally 
disadvantaged youth, prime sponsors are encouraged to give them specia emphasis 
in selecting participants. The Youth Employment and Training Program is des gned 
to provide a full range of work experience and employabi li ty development services 
for youths. They are supposed to be targeted for disadvantaged 16-21 year old 
youths, who are in school or are out of school and unemployed underemployed 
Under certain provisions, some 14 and 15 year old youths may P^j^J^^'-P^J^' f ^J!^ ^ 
as some non-di sadvantaged youth. Prime sponsor programs under this subpart a, e 
expected to link up with local education aaencies, so that the base of resources 
for youths can be broadened, and so, perhaps, some of those »;e50urces can be 
better coordinated. Funds for efforts under both YCCIP and YETP are allocated 
by formula to all CETA sponsors. In addition to the formula 1^1°"^;!°"^' ,^^^7 
are discretionary monies. They constitute about 25 percent of the total funds 
available under YCCIP and YETP, and support research and special demonstration 
projects. 

The Young Adult Conservation Corps provides jobs and some supportive 
services to unemployed youth who can be engaged in doing needed conservation 
work These activities are conducted under the. authority of a tri-partite 
agreement among the Departments of Laboif, Agriculture and Interior. 
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YEDPA was funded at a level of $1 billion for its first year The 
Conaress approprfated $233 million for the first year of the Young Adult 
SrvatiKrps, $11^ million for the Youth Incentive EritUlenie,.t Pilo 
P?Silcts $115 mil ion for the Youth Community Conservation and Improvement 

Trofects-and $537 million for the Youth ^^P^oy^-^,-^ //--"^ ^Arr-i-tely \ 

<A7R m-ni-inn nf YEDPA monev was carried into fiscal year ly/y. approxinidtt: i j . 

y'oO :m]o: ?n IdSnionaf funds were added to the carry-in and the spending ; 

level for the year is expected to be about $1.2 billion. I 

Tn order to aet an ongoing picture of how implementation of YCCIP and 
YETP prime spo^so? activities i's proceeding, the Department of L-t>or selected 
thP Nat onrl Council on Employment Policy to do a four-part evaluation In 
Sesign ng s evaliat^on, ?he Council adopted a case ^^udy approach. Ten case 
Studies are being prepared by knowledgeable observers for each of the four 
reDor?s Each easel tudy examines three to five prime sponsor areas. The 
pvaluators a^e studying a total of 37 prime sponsorships in 12 states The 

them. 

inr.l Focus on Youth is the third interim ''^PO'-'J" %u. 

series of ?T~F^^^^o"latrF^n'l 78^^ fh^fiir ep nststfo^'' 
rh^rOv:;eiei1^d1y^Lrs?u5?erSa^?;^nrexperI^nce in th^ pri.e sponsor 
areas, prepared by the following field associates. 
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Copies o^' the full report, L.cal Focus on Youth , can be obtained from 
the Office of Policy, Evaluation and Research in the Employment and Training 
Administration, U.S. Department of Labwr*. 

The Overview to Local Focus on Youth is based on the 10 case studies 
prepared by the Field Associates, it identities some of the major themes 
running through the individual case studies, and also P'^^^ents an analysis of 
the diversity of experiences reflected m them. It does not pretend to capture 
the wealth of information and details in the individual case stuaies. 

The Overview offers one interpretation of the case study findings. 
It is divided into four principal parts. The first, -.mmary f ^^l-J^^''^^.^^^ 
Recommendations," summarizes findings about local progress ■'"iplf;^"^'"^ ^^^^^ 
and suggests strategies and tactics to guide the Department Labor in 
forthcoming operations. The second, "Program Experience -""/^s"],;^;"' . 
reviews administration and operation of local youth programs, ^^^""^"3 for 
iq79" identifies changes in local programming from* the first to secona year 
" ?EDM and anll^zes^he reasons for the changes and their likely consequences. 
"ThP Local Perspective" adopts the prime sponsor perspective and examines 
sml o? ?he local conditions that have had an effect on YEDPA implementation. 

The Field Associates, Rupert Evans, Marcia '''^eedman, and Garth 
Mangum, members of the Youth Evaluation Project Committee of the 
Cou^nci on Employment Policy, reviewed this analysis of the "^e study fmdings 
and- commented on an early draft of it. Seymour Brandwein ^^^^f ^^^^^ Tj^gart 
of the U.S. Department of Labor also provided valuable ^^^^f ^/^.f Season! 
helped edit and .prepare the manuscript. I am indebted to ^11 these persons 
for their assistance and cooperation in preparing the Overview. I assume 
responsibility for its contents. 

Gregory Wurzburg 
Project Director 
February 28, 1979 
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related policy issues. 
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SUMMARY OF FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



The YEDPA programs that CETA prime sponsors conducted m fiscal 
1978 were abbreviated, not really getting underway until the end of the 
second quarter. Because of that and other one-time conditions, the first 
year experience is inconclusive. Planning efforts were pressured by a rushed 
implementation schedule and confusion over funding levels. Operations 
frequently lagged because of the challenge of finding new program delivery 
agents, working out cooperative agreements with local schools, and identifying 
and developing work experience sites. Because experience in fiscal 1978 was 
short and probably atypical, it cannot be used reliably as a basis for much 
change in policy. YEDPA needs more time before national policymakers should 
attempt to change basic policies. However, some admintstrative tinkering 
does seen justified. 

(1) CETA-L EA Agreements . One of the central goals of YEDPA is to 
encourage cooperation between CETA prime sponsors and local education agencies 
(LEAs) It is hoped that closer prime sponsor-LEA relationships will narrow 
the gulf between employment and training activities and education activities, 
enhance the education and employability prospects for school leavers, and 
enrich the in-school experience for youth who might otherwise drop out. 

In the first year, joint agreements between CETA prime sponsors and 
schools were negotiated. Most programs under the agreements were implemented, 
but because of late starts, ran only briefly. The P'^f .P^"fr" 
continue the programs through a full academic year before making major changes. 

The Depar.--ent of Labor ought to resi st the temptation to push 
rn-A- fTA rTHHeration any faster and conti nue to retrain from putting pressure 
on primp sponsors. A full a cademic year o f experience seems reasonab1e _and 
necessary before LEAs will willingly accep t much change. 

Procedural incompatibilities between prime sponsors and local schools, 
such as different planning and budget ^V^les, and CETA funding uncertainty 
appear only to hinder CETA-LEA cooperation; they do not prohib.. i^-. "he 
serious conflicts arise because of LEA resistance to awarding academic credit 
for YEDPA activities and targeting YEDPA services within schools. 

YEDPA programs have succeeded in putting on the local school agenda 
the question of awarding academic credit for work experience and career 
exploration activities.' But the task o^detennining what experience sh^^ 
be awarded academic credit falls primarily on the schools. It 1^ ''^^^^ 
to expect local sponsors to be much more than catalysts in coaxing schools in 
the appropriate direction. The Department o f Lahor should take steps to assure 
that encoSrag^ent. technicariFs i stance and program models tor awarding 
academic credit are filtered down to local s chools. trom tne education sid e 
of the federal establishment. 



While the current regulations governing activities under LEA 
agreements do not prohibit schools from enrolling "non-eligible'' youth in 
activities other than work experience, the Department of Labor discourages 
it But, targeting by income, a central element in the youth programs, is 
not widely accepted by school administrators. They object to it on Political 
grounds, because keeping students out of activities merely on the basis or 
family income is not popular among the students who were kept out and may 
stigmatize the youth who participate. Administrators object on substantive 
grounds because they do not see family income as a valid indicator of need 
for employabil ity development services. 

The CETA reulations going into effect April 1, 1979, of course, 
prohibit youths not meeting the income eligibility criteria ^"^^m Participating 
in\ork experience a-nd some related employabil ity development activities. 
But they explicitly permit those youths to receive counseling, occupational 
information, and placement services. Since targeting provisions generaVl^ 
n rpc;pnt. one more source of tension i n prime sponsor-LEA i^elations, the 
Department of Labor should encourage p rime sponsors to permit LEA^tgta^ 
advantage of the relaxe d guidelines where such a strat egy will facilitate 
prime sponsor-LEA cooperation. 

(2) YEDPA Clients- In order to get the biggest bang for the buck, 
YEDPA ser v ces should be go ing to those most in need. Overall enrollment data 
ndicates that is indeed the case. But, there is not much evidence that 
ponso^faJe estLlishing special out-reach procedures to enroll certain target 
groups they select, such as handicapped or juvenile offenders. There is also 
no? Lch evidence that, having established target SJ^JP^ J^^^^f^^V 
sponsors adapt services to meet the special needs of ^hose groups Th^ 
Department of Labor should go further in asking sp onsors to (1) explain the 
rty^"y will t' .p to assure that Persons within target g rouos are e nroH ^ 
fL'P/.fp' Li.^n the procedural or prSigrammatic ada pt a tion s mad e to assure tnat 
7ai^?its~in the target groups receive the ser vnces they need. 

As intended, YETP enrollments are predominantly in-school youth, 
while YCCIP enrollments are predominantly out-of-school youth. However, due 
to the heavy emphasis in YCCIP projects on activities producing tangible 
outputs, thiy are dominated by traditionally-male occupations -- construction 
Maintenance and landscaping. This pattern has resulted in under-enrollment of 
?^aUs even despUe the extra efforts of a few sponsors to place young women 
in e iradftiona^ly^ale occupations Shortol^ hanging le^^g^^^^^^^^ 
de-emphasize the productio n of tangible outputs in yCCIP, the Department of 
Labor should identify and su pport local °"treach/intake models ^^^^J^^J^^^^ ^-Ii 

in increasing female enrollments in n on-tradi tional occupations, 
and~ufqe other sponsors to adopt simil ar procedures. 

f3) YEDPA and t he Summer Youth Programs . In order to improve the 
traditional summer youth program, the Department of Labor -P;;;"^^ 
sponsors to link it with YCCIP and YETP a-ctivities. With few exceptions, 
fScafsponsor did just that. The result was that the P:°9ram w^ch 

prev ously had been almost exclusively work experience of uncertain value, 
included career exploration and other labor market services. There are 
s?g: ^, however' fh^t except for the jobs held by youths employed year-round, 

FR?C -^v 
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the 1978 summer jobs themselves were similar in quality to those iti previous 
years. It also appears that the enriched programs are not as appealing as 
straight work experience to youths who just waVit a summer job. Sjjnce .it 
appears that work experience is an essential ingredient for the summer yo uth 
program, but enriched services are not, the Department of Labor should put 
an emphasis first on assuring the quality of summer jobs, and then on developing 
auxiliary services. But if SPEDY continues to serve a predominately 1 n-school 
population, the Department of Labor should encourage sponsors to provide , 
auxiliary services as much as possible during the school year. * 

(4) Accountability . Prime sponsors are held accountable to both 
fedefral and local officials on matters of compliance to regulations and the 
law. But there is little accountability for the effects of programs on the 
employability of clients. Because such effects are difficult to assess, 
because there are few rewards for evaluating them, and because-'such evaluation 
co-^t^ in time and resources, there is little incentive for sponsors to shoulder 
tte bur-den for that kind of accountability. Despite this atmosphere which, it 
miynl be expected, would discourage prime sponsor innovation and experimentation, 
many are attempting new strategies and documenting the results. But the 
increasing public attention on fraud and tfbusein CETA may squeeze out those 
attempts. 

If the Department of Labor wants to encourage mor e innovation and 
experimentation and a willingness on the part of sponsors to assu re responsibility 
for program results, it should consider a system of incentives for such activities, 
to make them worthwhile. 

(5) Spendin g in 1978. During fiscel 1978 prime sponsors struggled to 
get YEDPA off to a (laterstaft, and during the summer tried to pace the spending 
so that they, could carry 27 percent of their 1978 allocations into 1979. They 
succeeded with only minor disruptions. There was little that the Department 

of Labor could do to either foresee or control the events that dictated a 
sizeable carry-in. However, the spending messages were not transmitted uniformly 
nor clearly to the local sponsor. This caused unnecessary confusion. The 
Department of Labor ought to review the procedures for transmitt ing information . 
to local sponsors and crake the necessary changes so that sponsors can be 
assured of recei-ving timely and accurate notice of policy changes. 

(6) Planned and Actual Performance . Although the available data do 
not permit precise analysis of planned and actual performance, some overall 
patterns can be inferred from them, Per-enrollee costs for YCCIP work 
experience ran below expected levels because turnover was, higher than anticipated. 
Many of the YCCIP "tenninees," in fact, went into Title I or SPEDY-, but a large 
proportion left YCCIP because supportive services were lacking, or to take 
higher paying jobs .el sewhere. Discrepancies between planned and actual per- 
enrollee costs for Y&TP usually reflect little more than mis-estimation in the 
p-ianning stages. Faulty cost estimates were a more frequent source of error 
thai* faulty enrollment estimates. This was presumably due lo the number of 
unknown cost variables involved in establishing the new program. 
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(7) Planning for 1979 . The planning phase, so important to the 
develooment of new programs, was less rushed during the 1979 cycle than in the 
prefioSs Jea? I7t IJstm unsettled by uncertainty over CETA reauthonzatior. 
and funding levels. Some sponsors made changes in procedures, institutional 
relationships, and basic policies, but many have taken a wait-and-see 
attitude, wanting more experience before striking off in new directions, it 
seems that sponsors are quite willing to make further changes in their youth 
policies and programming. What is not so clear is whether most o the local 
change induced, by YEDPA has already occurred. 

(8^ The Local Agenda . Local a-Jministrators share many of the concerns 
of YEDPA administrators ln Washington. But they have other problems that YEDPA 
has aggravated to some degree, but which are intrinsic to the entire CErA 
system of decentralized-decategorized manpower program delivery Two of them . 
are staff turnover and prime sponsor relations with the regional offices of 
the Department of Labor. This evaluation - like others - has found some 
CETA staffs to ^be" plagued by low morale and high turnover, apparent y caused 
by Political vulnerability, having to serve two masters one local and the 
other federal " and having inadequate time for program planning and development. 

Sponsors are also experiencing frustration with regional oif^'ices. 
Some of it springs from the natural tension between federal and local authority 
in a Secentralizld-decategorized approach to CETA But more can be traced to 
a lack of role definition for the regional network and an inability of it to 
execute in concert with the national office program offices. 

The case studies provide insufficient basis for definitive 
recommendations; they merely identify some of the sponsor Pj^f J^^^^J^^^^,^^^ 
so evident (nor important from -the federal perspective. The Department ot 
Labor, however, should examine these problem areas in f"'^ detail to determine 
what their effects are and what measures can be taken to get around the 
problems. 
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YEDPA' PROGRAM EXPERIENCE IN. FISCAL YEAR 1978 



Six areas in the record of accomplishment for fiscal 1978 stand out 
^ for special attention: linkages between prime sponsors and local schools, the 
client population, interaction between the summer job program and YEDPA, 
?ocIl accountability, spending patterns, and Wrepancies between pUnned 
. ,.;>and actual performance. 

The Evolving Roles of Local Education Agencies in 
Local Manpower Programs for Youth 

One of the more ambitious aspects of YEDPA is the heavy emphasis on 
bringinq together prime sponsor youth programs and local school sy^^tems i here 
is an aIsS complementarity between the CETA and education systems wUh^- 
respect to the populations they serve and the services they P^-ovide The hope 
?s%Lt mechanisms, such as the. provision setting ^^^^^/^Z percent of each 
<:Donsor's YETP allocation to be administered under the terms of a joint Ltirt 
LFA acreLent wii> force the two establishments to act more in concert tc^. 
lev^JgHocai resources into a comprehensive base of employment aad training 
services for youth'. "* i- 

The Council's first report on YEDPA implementation told a story about 
- optimistic prime sponsor plans for CEJA-LEA agreements. They reflected more 
asD ?I?ions of the sponsors than of local education authorities, and certainly 
mo^etSan was real is?ic. The second report documented problems encountered 

• implementing the first hasty plans: a breakneck ;'";P]^f "^^J^Vtw^In 5r?me 
little time for considerations about quality; incompatibility between P^l'je 

onsor'and LeA calendar years; disagreements over whether academic credit was 
aooroDriate for employment services or work experience. There were positive 
resu??r?o ripor?! buT in the first LEA cycle ending in June 
outran what was feasible. •> 

FxDPctations for the start of the second academic year may have been 
Towered bu^^ at ^he margin'lponso^-s and LEAs seem to be moving in the direption 
0? more'prog;ess. More significantly, much of the dust has cleared and U .s 

_ elsllZto mike s^e J.u_dgment.s_abp.ut_Ahe_reJLati^^ "^^J^S^^l 

influencing jo4i|: CETA-LEA undertakings. 

Except for attempts to fine-tune first year efforts, few substantive 
- charig^s were maSe ii; LEATrogramming for the 1978-79 school year u e_ 
steSdy state does not necessarily ind cate apathy or ^!?.?"^b jity to change, 
father the pi^iling opinion for LEAs and sponsors alike, is that the tirst 

p^oJVdedln^inadequate test and the first year' s experiences were not 
reoresentative of what could happen. In most sponsorships, the LEA share of 

Ws, whi?h frequently exceeds the 22 percent minimum by a large margin, 
remains the same. . 
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There are, however, some isolated cases-4n whicfi changes hav.e been 
made and can be attributed to sponsors and LEAs rethinking the premises on which 
the agreements are based, in ^Sonoma, where the LEA agreement for the 1978-79 
school year was made much more specific than for the previous year, LEA staff 
resent CETA "non-professionals" telling them what services to provide to whom. 
The schools there also see the LEA agreements and CETA "... as a channel 
through which county and city governments can exert Influence on independent 
school districts." (John Walsh, 'Page 0-27). The Oregon Balance of State 
prime sponsor will be increasing the proportion of YETP funds going to the 
schools. But prospects for dramatic change there are not promising because of 
uncertainty over school budgets. 

Award of Acade-riic Credit 

The award of academic credit for career development classes and job 
competencies is the most visible and controversial product of CETA-LEA 
cooperation. It is a device that requires a high degree of cooperation between 
sponsors and LEAs, and it is seen as being important as an extra incentive to 
keep youth in an education setting or to at least keep them in contact with 
the education establishment through alternative approaches. 1^ is also a 
mechanism encouraging more active participation by school s^in helping youths 
think about the world of work and draw some kind of connection between their 
early work experiences and later careers. 

Though this topic will be treated in more detail in the^final report 
of this evaluation, it merits attention here because it is still the most 
debated issue among sponsors and LEAs and the issues surrounding the award 
of academic credit for CETA activities are far from settled. 

In some cases, sponsors had ambitious first year plans for awarding 
academic credit to YEDPA participants, but were stymied by LEAs c ting the 

Aelrio oo through clearance procedures. States the basic rules on the^ 
award of'academic credit, but usually leave most of the discretion with ocal 
authorities Delays in the first vear were encountered when LEAs were slow to 
award ^e n becLse iheyLre uncertain about their authority or because they 
were biased against awarding academic credit and preferred not to without a 
specif c itato mandate. The state department of educatiomn Ohio is a case 
whlreorecise guidelines on academic credit are lacking and local authority is 

-uncerUinf-^^^^^ 

men it became clear that the state .would not provide explicit Q^^^ance LEA 
personnel - who had been in favor of awarding credit - started the approval 
p%?ess in time for the second year. In Greene County, however where LEA 
officials were reluctant from the beginning to award academic credi., the 
schools persisted in their decisions for the second year. 

In contrast. North Carolina provided ear]y encouragement from _the 
«:tate level with even the governor getting involved in a campaign to support 
IS ?he awird of IcISemic ?redit. In Charlotte, Weal CETA and LEA ^drnini trators 
have developed a good working relationship and macfe arrangements for awarding 
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academic credit. But in Durham-Orange, local feelings among LEA staff run 
strongly aoainst the award of academic credit as well as most or the ideas 
behind CETA-LEA agreements. On the sponsor side, staff think the school 
principals and guidance counselors \ resent what they perceive as an 
overload on their staff caused by CtTA people 'coming for helpl (R- C. Smith, 
?age H-13)? But the resentment that, sponsor staff perceived may have sprung 
from some of the CETA-LEA "joinf activities which %^^^^^lished wi.h 
little regard for school policies. For example, as part of the summer program, 
the sponsor paid 25 high school seniors while they were making up .or school 
work ?hey hissed during the previous year. School officia s saw the program 
as providing an unfair subsidy for students to do work that others had to do 
as part of their normal school requirements. But there are more basic 
prejudices among schools in North Carolina that even more t^^tful sponsors 
are having difficulty with, state level encouragement notwithstanding There 
is-fierce resistance to any measures such as academic ^''-^^U that wou d 
establish alternative modes of education for drop-outs, /^^oo administrators 
resent CETA for "rescuing" drop-outs and the oojective of Setting them back 
into school is abhorent. One principal complained that .•••the very ones 
that had been kicked out used CETA as a way to get back in .he system. 
(R C Smith, Page H-14). As a consequence of the ill-feeling that some LEAs 
n North Carolina have towards" CETA and ^^eir basic disagreement with YE^^^^ 
objectives, they are making no attempts to award credit, state .eadership 
notwithstanding. 

\The introduction of competency examir^ations in North Carolina and 
California has' been cited as another point of resistance to the award of 
academic credit With seniors having to demonstv^ate competency in verbal 
a d ma h skills; educators are becoming more reluctant to a" emi 

credit for activities not aimed to improve those skills, ^ome Lansing area 
schools use a similar line of argument and /-ot award academic credit 
■hprflij<:p administrators feel that awarding acaoemic credit for work experience 
of carLr ^ploration services would be at the expense of academic requirements. 

- Perhaps the most fundamental objection by LEAs to academic credit 
provisions revolves around a turf issue: who certifies classroom or work 
experience for academic credit? Local eaucators resent prime sponsor 
Dersonnel having any authority in this area; but prime sponsor adm nistrators 
lllTocl] TcZl fi^equently Is b^ing-reluctant to incorporate e^^^ and 
trainina activities into curriculum without outside (CETA) pressure, i ne 
^ensiiS has been resolved where LEAs have worked out with prime sponsors a 
dlvIs?Sn^^LlaCSr ?n whfch LEAs certify traini,.g and work experience and share 
with prime sponsor personnel, monitoring responsibility. 

Other Issues Affecting CETA-LEA Relations 

The academic credit issue is important but "Pt decisive in determining 
hnw ^n.-cnrs and LEAs fare in their joint ventures. Some other factors are 
?nnuent?ar Outside the area. of academic credit,. the targeting provisions of 
YEKise^he most red flags It is an area, not cited very much in earlier 
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reports, that poses real threats to CETA-LEA cooperation. The emphasis on 
serving drop-outs is not always popular with LEAs, but targeting by income is 
resented even more. A report on a LEA program in the Connecticut Balance of 
State sponsor was emphatic on this point: "... eligibil ity requirements based 
on family income should be eliminated or raised substantially in order that 
all youth who could benefit from the program be served. (Peter Barth, 
Page A-23). The reasons for the unpopularity of the income cut-off are 
predictable. Economic need is not seen as a valid or reliable indicator ot 
employability development need. The schools, rarely having to take income 
income criteria into account for other activities (and resenting it when they 
do), are unhappy with the YET? provisions. For the LEAs responsible tor 
certifying eligibility in their programs, the task of securing the appropriate 
evidence "-s an onerous one. 

The CETA-LEA conflict caused by targeting provisions is more stubborn 
and irreconcilable than the academic credit conflict. It is symptomatic of 
the divergent goals that local sponsors and local schools serve. Aside 
from the fundamental goal conflicts which make basic institutional change 
difficult, neither LEAs nor prime sponsors have much maneuvering room for 
working out an accomodation. LEAs are not in politically defensib e positions 
if they shift large amounts of resources to serving only economically 
disadvantaged youth. Likewise, prime sponsors are not in a legally (nor 
in many cases, politically) defensible position to serve non-economical ly 
disadvantaged youth. 

Previous reports documented the difficulties in the first year that 
were encountered because of late starts and the incompatibility of the CETA 
funding year and the school year. Although many or them were one-time start- 
up problems, and the incompatibilities can be overcome even if they cannot 
be eliminated, they are a source of tension. In DeKalb County, an lEA 
administrator was very irate over uncertainties about the amount of money and 
when it woald be available. In Lane County, though the LEAs are receptive 
to the goals of YEDPA and working with the prime sponsor, they had only 
three weeks to develop- their 1979 plan and so could not make major changes. 

YEDPA Guidelines, appropriately, do not go veryj^ar in specifying 
how sponsors shoQld develop LEA agreements or vjho, in the schools they should 
work with. But in a hierarchy as stratified as the public school system, the 
matter of who in the schools works with sponsor staff, and how- they feel 
about YEDPA may also be determinants of program success. - 

Returning to North Carolina once again as an example, state level 
leadership has had little effect on how popular local programs have been or 
on whether academic credit was awarded. But in f ^'f ^^£P°^:^^ ' • 
that despite the low opinion that one principal haa of YETP, a vocational 
educator with direct responsibility for the program in that principal s 
school was very enthusiastic and supportive. There are other instances ot 
divergences among the state, county/district ^"d school, levels that support 
an image of poor communication and interrupted authority and guidance with 
respect to school policies on CETA-LEA ventures. 
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Within individual schools, activities under LEA agreements are 
usually located in the vocational education area. The programs based on 
vocational education are important for shifting enrollments more towards 
underachievers who, in the past, have not been served well in that area. 
But to the extent that schools have had prior experience with CEiA prime 
sponsors^ much of it has been through secondary vocational education and post- 
secondary vocational/technical schools. 

The activities that offer the potential for the greatest departure 
from past joint CETA-LEA activities, are those run through the non-vocational 
education components of LEAs. They are bringing a different group of LEA 
staff into contact with CETA. In some LEAs, like one in Westport, Connecticut, 
wh-ich works with the Balance of State sponsorship, the school work study 
counselor and headmaster provide access to the schools. But usually counseling 
staff is avoided because they are considered to be already overworked. Instead, 
the emphasis has been on the career education area, where there is PoP^lar 
interest in linking education and employabili ty development. Some the 
activities developed under the LEA agreements are adapted to career education 
material and vice versa. The danger here is that the career education-YEDPA 
activities will coopt the energies that might better be used to channel 
underachievers or potential drop-outs who are YEDPA clients into more 
appropriate educational activities such as remedial education, it not 
at all clear that YEDPA is having an effect on changing the way schools do 
part of their traditional work in contrast to adding on some new roies. 

YEDPA Clients in 1978 

YEDPA is most important for its focus on youth. But local sponsors 
have a large degree of discretion in choosing which youth to serve: economically 
disadvantaged or non-disadvantaged; in-school or out-of-school ; handicapped 
or non-handicapped, and so forth. Because of the ^-ange of °Pt^ons the 
Department.of--Labor.-stressed -cer-tain-pr_mriti.es in the hope that sponsors 
w^Sld divert YEDPA resources to those most in need: economically disadvantaged 
youth and drop-outs for YCCIP and, in-school for YETP. Prime sponsors 
Adopted the national prioritic-s for their own rhetoric and developed targeting 
strategies. The results, however, were not the same for all sponsors. 

Comparing Enrollments in YCCIP and YETP 



As YEDPA-wasJaeing-implemented , there was concern among national 
policymakers for whether all the efforts of present YCCIP and YETP as discrete 
apprcSs would actually result in programs that could be differentiated at 
the local level. One way of determining whether the programs are perceived 
as serving di?ferent purposes is to see whether they served difrerent 
clienteles. In fact, a breakdown of client characteristics for YCCIP and 
YETP enrollments sho^s significant and systematic differences between the 
two prSgrarpSpulations. In YCCIP nearly xhree out of every four enro ees 
Je?e male! cSSpared to roughly one out of two for YETP. Sponsors enrol led a 
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slightly larger proportion of non-white youth in YCCIP. Four-fifths of the 
YCCIP enrollees were out of school compared to two-fifths of the YETP enroilees. 

The disaggregated figures tell a more complete story, however, about 
the specific proaram characteristics that differentiate YCCIP and YETP. i hey 
also offer insights into prime sponsor targeting policy and the interaction 
of targeting choices and program activity choices. 

YCCIP was intended by national policymakers to be a work experience 
program, short on frills, but long on well -supervised jobs with tangible outputs. 
Nominally targeted for 16-19 year old jobless youth, it was envisioned that 
YCCIP would serve mostly out-cf-school youth — drop-outs and graduates, in 
fact while the aggregate enrollment data bear out the emphasis on out-of- 
school youth, in-schoolers outnumbered out-of-schoolers in [^^a^^y/^f ^CJr^o 
of the sponsors studied, and students comprise at least a third ot the YCCiH 
enrolTments for most prime sponsors. Many of the sponsors' programs with 
high in-school enrollments in YCCIP are run by local schools. The patterns 
there reflect a mixture of deliberate policy to serve an in-school population, 
and to a lesser extent, an incidental fact that schools are serving those 
clients they know best and are able to recruit best. E Paso and ClarK .uur.ty 
both decided to focus YCCIP on in-school youth and involved LEAs as program 
agents for YCCIP. Detroit and Kalamazoo also relied on LEAs as YCCIP agents 
and enrolled precominantly in-school youth. But, not all the sponsors with 
predominantly student enrollment in YCCIP had schools conduct YCCIP activities. 
Albuquerque, Coastal B^d, Sonoma, Oakland, Marin and Lane a 1 re led on 
CBOs or public park/land management agencies. However, nearly all of these, 
as well as the school -run YCCIP projects, augmented the work components with 
training, extended orientation, or career exploration components. 

Services beyond straight work experience were not confined to programs 
serving students. Sponsors enriched YCCIP even in areas where out-of-school 
youth was the predominant target- There, however, junior colleges and 
community colleges were frequently involved, especially where academic credit 
was awarded. 

Unfortunately, because of certain design characteristics of YCCIP, 
prime sponsor enrollments are heavily male. The concentration on drop-outs is 
icientified popularly as one contributing factor. It is asserted tnat because 
IZllr proportion of young females than ma^es drop out of high school for the 
purpose of going to wo^k, the population of 16-19 year old ^rop-outs interested 
in work is mostly male. In .fact, there appears to be very little re ationship 
between the oroportion of drop-outs and proportion of females in YCCIP 
enrollments.' What appears to be more important is the emphasis on devotii.g 
YCCIP jobs to producing tangible outputs. This policy skews the job 
distribution in favor of construction, maintenance, and other traditional ly 
mile occupations (See Figure A). Despite the efforts of prime sponsors to 
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place females in those occupations, only 29 percent of the YCCIP enrollments 
of sponsors in this evaluation (25 percent nationally) were females. The 
exceptions, areas where YCCIP had a large proportion of females, help prove 
* the pointer . 

To the extent that YCCIP activities were not in areas that involved 
male -dominated occupations, they enrolled more females. Marin, Kalamazoo, and 
Northeast Georgia, the only prime sponsors whose YCCIP enrollments were 
predominantly female, all had YCCIP activities that did not entail much 
building rehabilitation, winterization, or construction/maintenance. Instead, 
they were more service'oriented. The two largest projects in Marin were 
pregnancy prevention and service outreach. Northeast Georgia's YCCIP project 
' had a carpentry component and a larger day care component. There were no 
females in the carpentry project, and only one male in the day care project. 
Kalamazoo's YCCIP never got up to full strength because the main project there 
was cancelled. But the balance of the program, which was more than three- . 
quarters female, .-was concentrated in the social service area. 

Even the male/female distributions for sponsors with high proportions 
of males overstate the success that sponsors had enrolling females in non- 
traditional jobs. This is. because many of the sponsors that enrolled at least 
a few females, sponsored YCCIP projects that included service activity featuring 
work assignments that were not male dominated occupations. Eastern Middlesex, 
for example, supported an Alcohol Awareness YCCIP project. Boston sponsored 
one in which youth were assisting elderly persons in their homes. Other 
sponsors^ sponsoring a multitude of small projects with their YCCIP funds, 
had similar social service components. 
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• - It does not appear that sponsors were following a PO^J^ f 
females out of traditionally male occupations Some of them went sreat 
iI^fK attemotina *o enroll females, counseling, persuading, and stretching 
el?g?Snn?req i'reien?" ?o the limii. But the. efforts were not P^Jt^^^^fi^ 

occurred second." {John Walsh, Page J-28). 

Income characteristics is another point ^^t?er -a^^ 

= r.ri VFTP Pnrnllments They are noteworthy because the eligibi nty cnxerid ror 
It 't«'pr Srl.!.s «r;«d Ietp enrol lees must be from f^™^;;","?"^^,,^™?^ 

^^^T.^ t^^^Jl^^ ^^^^^ 

regard to family income. 

■ " Despite the relaxed standards for YCCIP, ^P°"^°^^.^f^^^^,,J°li;j;n^^s 

'^z^^^.^^^^ ^^^^^^ - , 

YETP. 

.gust rs^^^^^±^^^^ grs Sir- 

Cu\e-tpo3;e;™PJo t 

, surprising, therefore, to see -sponsor^ v.^ u ^ J"^ Y^^p . ly one case 

s^mLrsfncrrh^e-i^iS^^^^^^^^ 

f?f ^njSlJS'L^ve^ %uir.lTcl"st%:mriT. Zllr^f^r the LEA 
running it. - 

On the whole, there were relatively few prime sponsor °Pf':°*i,°"^_ , , „ 
Where fewe? tSn 80 percent of the YETP or YCCIP enrollments were economically 
disadvantaged. 
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Table 1 

Sponsors with programs in which less than 80 percent of the clients 
were from economically disadvantaged families 

Prime Sponsor YETP YCCIP 

Albuquerque 59% 

Atlanta '71^^ 

Coastal Bend 59^» 

Connecticut BOS " ' 55% 

Cook County 56% 

DeKalb County 67%* 



Kalamazoo County 



50% 



Marin County 79% 66% 

Rockford 74% 78% 

♦Corrected February 26, 1979 

Some of the explanations for the "low" enrollments of econornically disadvantaged 
youth parallel those explaining large differences between YCv,lP YETP 
enrollments of economically disadvantaged youth, but some other factors seem 
important, as well. Albuquerque, Marin, and- Connecticut Balance of State all 
encountered difficulty in-finding economically disadvantaged youth. In 
Albuquerque the entitlement project was conducted in an area containing a large 
proportion of the minority population in the prime sponsorship. Mann .ounty 
is a wealthy bedroom community with one of the highest per family incomes in 
the country; economically disadvantaged youth are few and far between. The 
Connecticut BOS YCCIP activities were conducted in rural areas of the state 
which do not contain the pockets of extreme poverty found m ""^^^ .^^,^;'f ' 
In Co6k County, municipalities sponsoring YCCIP work experience positions were 
concentrated in relatively well-off areas, because poorer municipalities were 
less able to sponsor YCCIP activities. This reduced Pa^f'ciP^^^°" °; . . . 
economically disadvantaged youth because some of the municipalities with 
YCCIP slots had residency requirements, and transporation to the ones without 
residency requirements frequently was problemmatical . Rockford draws from 
an area whichN^ not as economically hard-pressed as some other sponsorships 
and does not have.the concentration of economically disadvantaged youth that 
others have. Although both DeKalb and Atlanta could have served ^^je 
economically disadvantased youth, they chose not to, setting low targets that 
they actually met or exceeded. 

The relative proportion of non-white enrollments in YCCIP and YETP 
is another point for comparing the two programs. The data .^^^ 
case studies are not sufficiently complete to support definite conc.usions. 
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but th« aggregate data indicate fewer non-whites in YCCIP.* Disaggregating 
the numbers, however, explains much of the differential. In the cases of 
extreme differences — more than 15 percentage points — there are usually 
some obvious explanations (Ironically, in four of se^'en extreme cases, the 
proportion of non-white youth is greater in YCCIP than in YETP). 

Clark County's YETP activities were run in the city of Springfield 
where the low income population is predominantly black; the YCCIP project -us 
handled by the LEA in the rural area of the county surrounding Springfield 
where the population is virtually all white (a CBO in the city of Springfield 
waslelected to run the YCCIP project for 1979). DeKalb's figures ougnt not 
be taken seriously since YCCIP was so small. There is some .distortion in the 
Oakland fiq.-res because youth counted as white include Hispanic youth, but 
there, as in Waterbury, the presence of the schools in YETP, and their absence 
in YCCIP, may be having efforts (although opposite for the two) on enrollment 
differentials. Portland's YCCIP enrollment is concentrated in a largely 
minority center city area, and 77 percent of the enrollment consists of 
school leavers Minority enrollment is 16 points higher there than in YETP 
where the activities are aimed more for in-school youth and cover a much wider 
geographical area. Rockford's YCCIP simiarly concentrates on drop-cuts m an 
area that is disproportionately nonwhite. 

The differences in enrollment patterns for the other sponsors do not 
appear to follow any systematic pattern. Local administrators however have 
cited two pressures that could influence minority enrollrients for YETP and 
5cCIP wherelhe programs are targeted for different areas or provide different 
services. 

One pressure is to keep YEDPA from being seen as an extension of 
public assistance and social service programs. This was a concern cited 
among sponsors in North Carolina and Georgia, two areas where poverty is most 
acute among blacks and where the welfare system is seen as serving a 
predominantly black population. Northeast Georgia planners have hoped to 
appeal to white economically disadvantaged youth as wel as black ^o^^th In 
Charlotte, vendors who had been accustomed to serving black youth n other 
CETA programs were instructed on how to recruit white youth as well .^n both 
these areas, non-white enrollments have been in excess of 75 percent their 
proportion in the eligible population), so the emphasis on getting a better 
racial mix makes sense. Sponsors in Oregon and Washington expressed^ 
different kind of concern as CETA - through YCCIP and YETP - expands its 
institutional base and provides for more than work experience and income. 
? i related to the concern of LEA officials who are ^^1"^^^"^^^° ^^["^f - _ 
bv income They believe that as youth services emphasize much more than income 
t^ansf^ (an implicit objective of SPEDY), income criteria do not capture all 
^he elements of need They think that as services expand to drop-out prevention 



*Because the prime sponsors in the study include areas with heavy 
representatons of minority youth, the minority enrollments are not ^epresentati 
of'enronments for all sponsors nationally, /"^^hermore national enrollment 
data do not indicate different proportions of non-white enrollment for YETP 
and YCCIP. 
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and career development, e"'igibility should hinge on other criteria 
to permit enrollment of non-economical Iv di --advantaged youth who al 
alternatives. Officials in Connecticuc expressed similar concerns. 



in order 
so lack 



Matching Services to Client Need 

Presumably, one of the reasons for identifying target groups is to 
compdisate for the fact that particular would-be clients would otherwise not 
receive services they need. But, aside from enrollments of groups such as 
women, drop-outs, economically disadvantaged and minority youth, the performance 
of crime sponsors in targeting services to those with special needs and adapting 
services to meet special needs was lackluster. It does net appear that 
targeting provisions provided any more assurance that target group clients 
would be enrolled than in the absence of such provisions. Most prime sponsors 
identified target groups that would in all likelihood be enrolled in YEDPA, and 
they specified enrollment goals that they would very likely have reacned in the 
absence of special provisions, given the distribution of s-jch groups in the 
eligible population. Many, for example, identified as a significant segment 
youth fromfamilies receiving public assistance. Given the close ties that 
many sponsors have with local social service agencies, they had no trouble 
enrolling these youth. Greene targeted services for "poverty youth, in-school 
youth, ex-offenders, in-school special education clients, and drop-outs. But 
because the LEA was given a large role in client recruitment, the sponsor fell 
short on drop-out and ex-offender enrollments. Clark County added Spanish 
speaking and native Americans as target groups after the fact by virtue of 
serving them. Similarly, in Atlanta, a city in which 15.000 youth were arrested 
in 1976, planners hoped to enroll 26 young offenders in YCCIP- However no 
special steps were taken to reach this population, so only five were actually 
enrolled. • 

There were some exceptions in which "targeting" goals were more than 
wishes or guesses about likely enrollment distributions, in which deliberate 
steps were taken to reach specific groups, and in which services- were adapted 
to special needs of target segments. Atlanta, with a 1 percent .Hi spam c 
population, identified Spanish speaking youth as a target group after a 
Hispanic CBO was chosen as a YCCIP agent. -"Spanish speaking youth comprise 
about 3 percent of the YCCIP enrollment there. In Lansing, 21 percent of its 
YCCIP enrollees were ex-offenders. Lane County undertook a special effort to 
serve ex-offenders and capitalized on its established linkages with the 
juvenile correction agency there; they comprise 28 percent of its YEiK 
enrollments. Lane County also designated mentally retarded youth as a 
significant segment and designed a program matching retarded individuals with 
other YETP clients for training and work experience. As an outgrowth of a 
-local goal to make YEDPA "... become more influential in shifting the priority 
from work to school," Rockford has designated a new target: ..^hof JJ^^!^^. . 
than a high school education. The group . includes, "drop-outs but is ^^en^ified 
in such a way as to be matched with local programming that depends, heavily on 
directing the youth back into school.. 
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Except in a minority of cases such as these, sponsors did not 
careful Iv consider their choice of target groups and establish specific 
outreach strategies adapted to penetrating the target groups. And again, with 
few exceptions, sponsors did not go much beyond what the Department of Labor 
required in adapting program services to the needs of particular target groups. 

Interaction of YFDPA and SPEDY 

- In every year since 1965, the federal government, first through the 
Office of Economic Opportunity and later the Department of Labor, has supported 
a summer employment program for economically disadvantaged youth. Before the 
Comprehensive Employment and Training Act, the summer programs were conducted 
as an extension of the Neighborhood Youth Corps In-School Programs Since the 
summer of 1974, the Summer Program for Economically Disadvantaged Youth (SPEDY J 
has been funded as a special purpose national program until Title III of Chi A 
(Title IV.. of CETA as amended in 1978). 

After thirteen seasons, SPEDY and its predecessors have been marked 
by a number of patterns. Although the programs have been virtually assured 
every year,'details on allocations, eligibility, and other regulations rarely 
have been promulgated earlier than mid-Spring. This has made it difficult for 
local administrators to incorporate certain important information into their 
strategic planning. Once allocations and regulations have been announced, 
local planning has been a rushed process of preparing grant applications and 
bringing program details into compliance with regulations. 

The summer programs have been hastily implemented, marked by the 
sudden enrollments of large numbers of youths to work in short duration 
(8-10 weeks) jobs. The challenge of the logistics of starting up a short-term 
program that increases local youth manpower program enrollments by an o^^^^ 
of maanitudfe of up to ten, and seeing that enrollees get worksite assignments 
andTt eas? miniLl supervision and'paychecks has been formidable complicating 
the task of providing high quality work experience and matching job assignments 
wi?h enrolTee interests. Where there has been recognized need for mid-program 
changes, they have been hard to implement in time to take effect. 

Because of the size, the emphasis on work experience, and the 
logistical problems that characterize the -summer programs, they nave taken on 
a character of their own and have not been coordinated with other programs to 
any great extent. Furthermore, before 1978. there were no year-round - 
programs (except for the Neighborhood In-School Program) aimed at the same 
population the summer programs have served. Youths have been the biggest 
participant group in CETA title training programs, but they have been older 
than the typical summer program youth, have had different kinds of needs 
Than the suLer youths and are subject to different e^;;?;-^^^^^^,^^ ^^-^/""'^"^ 
and operational uncertainties have also made it more expedient |Oca. 
SDOnsorrto keep the summer program isolated from other manpower efforts, 
thereby minimizing opportunities for discontinuities m services and other 
disruptions caused by problems in the summer programs. ^ 
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Yet despite the uncertainties in federal plans for the summer youth 
programs, the hectic pace of implementation, the crash style of administration, 
and the isolation from other manpower programming, the summer youth program has 
achieved, over the years, some degree of success. It has evolved into a stable, 
well-oiled component of local programming. Before the advent of YEDPA, it 
had reached the point where it provided in a reliable way some work experience - 
(of uncertain value) and earned income for program enrollees. In 1978 SPEDY 
provided part of the basis for expanded, year-round programming for youth 
that was encouraged by YEDPA. There is some evidence that as a result of the 
presence of YCCIP and YETF, the 1978 summer youth program was different from 
and improved over earlier programs. 

SPEDY Planning and Implementation 

Planning and implementation of the 1978 SPEDY program demonstrated 
the benefits of some consistency in basic program parameters. Although the 
summer grant appl ication. package and regulations were not available to prinie 
sponsors until mid-May, the delays had no apparent effect on program designs, 
because planning took place largely independent of the grant ^PP^ 
process In Portland, the former SPEDY manager noted that local administrators 
" .. started getting ready early this year and had more planning time than ^ 
ever before." (Bonnie Snedeker, Page 1-19). A planner in Chicago said tha^ it 
planning had waited for the grant application package, it would have been too 
late to get the program off the ground. To the extent planning problems werc^ 
evident, they seemed to have been a function cf substantive difficulties. 
Because Rockford, for example, "used SPEDY to introduce a new focus on 
education" (Myron Roomkin, Page G-25), the process was not as straightforward 
as usual . 

Not only does the-^jrocess of SPEDY planning appear to be , 
"institutionalized," but it appears that local planners are learning from 
experience. In Atlanta, SPEDY planning was folded into overall youth planning 
to save duplication and to bring some cohesion to local youth policies. Nearly 
everywhere, overall enrollment plans were much closer to actual enrollments 
than under YETP or YCCIP. Even in Columbus, where YETP and YCCIP start-up . 
activities were beset by delays and problems,- all aspects of the local summer 
plan were implemented. - 

Program Design 

It is difficult to draw conclusions from available evidence about 
the effect of YCCIP and YETP on planning and implementation' of SPEDY. It 
might be inferred, however, that the presence of YEDPA programs helped provide 
a context, not present before, in which SPEDY could be viewed as one piece 
of a larger local policy. The basis for that judgment is the way in which 
SPEDY was connected with other youth programs. SPEDY has been conducted in 
the past as an indepefiS^nt program, isolated from other CETA activities. 
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This year ft appears that local planners capitalized on some of the complementarities 
between SPEDY and YEDPA programs as the -basis for linkages and as a basis for 
adaptations in SPEDY program designs. 

In the past SPEDY has been characterized almost exclusively as a work 
experience program. It enrolled large numbers of youth, jsushed them through 
a 25-hour per week, 8-week work experience and terminated them. The popular 
wisdom was that time did not pennit quality jobs and that the overall experience 
was most useful for its income transfer results. Although there were no^ 
miraculous breakthroughs on job quality this year, two adaptations were found 
One was the model in which YETP clients participating in enriched work experience 
programs stayed on the same job site, but were paid from SPEDY funds The 
other was the model in which .summer-only enrollees received the usual work 
experience assignment, but also took part in career exploration programs. 

The YEDPA enrollees who transferred into SPEDY for the summer, in 
fact stayed on- their "year-round" worksites, but were paid with SPEDY funds. 
In mSst cases, youths had their work schedules expanded from 10-15 hours per > 
week to 25-30 hours per week. Hourly wages usually remained J^e same. Ut 
^h^ YEDPA enrollees who transferred to .SPEDY, most were -^^o-J^Yf ^p^^J^^ZSj^^' 
because YETP serves a predominantly in-school population.*- YETP-SPEDY-.ETP 
transfers were adopted by some local sporisors as a matter of PO ncy and 
occasionally as a matter of necessity when sponsors were forced to carry ,1978 , 
funds into 1979. A staffer in Kitsap County said that. ... being able to 
transfer YETP and YCCIP participants to SPEDY saved^ our ( Bonnie 

Snedeker, Page 1-20). The tandem arrangement provided a continuum for enrollees 
whi wanted sustained work experience. For the contractors it meant more 
administrative continuity and the opportunity to work out bugs. 

There were some prime sponsors, however, that worked to keep YCCIP 
and YETP activities and enroljees separate. Albuquerque and El Paso kept 
YCCIP and YETP entirely separate from SPEDY and Title I y°";^h^activities 
Clark County had actually planned for close integration between SPEDY d-d.^, 
year-round YETP.. The regional office, however, apparently at variance 
national policy, stepped in saying that such in-egration could not be do;.: r.d 
that the programs had to be kept separate. 

Even where SPEDY was viewed as a separate program, and may or may not 
have been part of a service continuum for youth, prime sponsors frequently 
•linked it wi-th YETP and sometimes YCCIP through administrative measures. In 
aark coin?;! for example, where the federal representatives .ha ruled out any 
formal links between SPEDY and YETP, the sponsor-moved SPEDY-bound YETP 
enrollees from one program to another with a change of status notice. It also 
used its central intake as an early decision point to decide whether "ew 
aoDlicants should be referred to the work experience of SPEDY or the more varied 
carreer explor^ionlervices of YETP. The location of SPEDY .worksites at - 
YETP worksites and the use of the same contractors:^to Denver SPEDY arid YETP 
also blurred the distinction between the two programs. In Grand Rapids, two- 
thi?ds. of the; YEDPA contractors de.livered , SPEDY programs. The consortium has 
encouraged this kind of consolidation by issuing a single request for proposal 
for YCCIP, YETP and SPEDY. 
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^^lil^Ud, w?9^ani design was affected 




participants. The SPEDY orientation ^^.^ ye^J^.s^^^^^^^^ 
introdirction-.-Iri the Lansing Consor^^s 1n. n SL^I tHp 

qareer employr^ent experience acti viti^ced^t^'^ont^^^t^^^choo program The 
Sarry-over of program styles was enhj^ /^^^y c lanne^^'S ^l^^^J^J+h 5PFDY 
deliverers for the summer program. Wh^n^^rog^^"! cv ""^^"C^h Koln rn^nlltPd 
money YETP career exploration projeci^^^o^^^e P'fyU wS^l^^^f,?,,^^^ p?SS ding' 
Cobb County also expanded its sumtner ^nd'^^m vocat^^ !f Pxilo?atiCn 
a career exploration reading program of ^. srC^ y^TP Pro^"^]./^Pj°^f °"netroit 
component, both similar to componf t^^d tl^e^^e "^^^1 ?:^?';ctors we?e 
where a sponsor administrator explai Jvis-jJ^t ^^r ^"^1ll^°f c^rJ?ces thin in 
delivering- SPEDY, there were more ^^s ^° services, than m 

the past. . . ■ 

■ It appears that in an effo';^^^ Up^^-^f to the strategy is to 
Shift -its emphasis from straight wor^^^^i^^lut -th.^P^^^^l^tiif -^no^ without 
services that capitalizes on YETP exl?^o^^^^e^^^^ence ni.^^^"rhP desirable 
its potential pitfalls. First, ^eS5 . t^^^^pf sPEDy"?^ "°S-nn i counselor 
for the predominately in-school popul lUf,^ ^^'^Ins^r'^iS'mucX of T 
in the Lansing Consortium was concerr' C^3?^u^^^ servi^^g^ u " 7/ 

^choSv mentality;- CPeter Kobrak, Pagf.f^) i^ P''^^^'n^°^,^f comSlalfed that 
break from the regimen -of school. 5^^^ ^*^^i9ht^work exSer ence the 
enriched programs were not able to c^^too ^, Jo ^ n^i^S ^p^^icp oriq^am it 
implication is that if SPEDY changes ^ 5?^on^^??Ja "of ^h^s strategy 

may lose some of its popularity ai^on^ic^^^^hs^ be ^^^er? PJ^^^^^gf .JSm^fo^^^^^ 
is that the emphasis on enriched ser^ ejcp.W^ce- - • 
to improve the quality of summer vior^ ^ 

' - . ^^^^1- '^'s'^ ^outu " l 
Service-Seeki"^ ^^g^^ 

• ■ With the proliferation of br^^^^'^l ^Vp^l tt i ng ^^^^-^l^f ^.f,^^^^ 

components, eligibility st^dards, a^,^^^^,si^?',is d?d\:;f ^^cuf ve^y muc in 
be Encouraged to shop for programs, og^^^t. ^ ^°«^ewh^f .^^fe^en^iated wilh 
1978. During the summer, although gig ^ "^^ f ^ere no^^? differentiated 
jespect to qualitative aspects of de^ whL"th^,^rl< ^^Per^^^^^^ Droarlm acti^^ 
with respect to wages, or hours. But'dir?^ ^^Jia^eci, yj^"^^' looped unless 
■ wage rates or hour of work were well., '^^befi^ "^Ouths shopped unless 

restrained by administrative meas^ire , 

In the majority of pn^e i'-^^^lf'/^^^^^ 
wage and provided .equal hours of wor^e {^t^.^c^ive, ^VrlTnrd ' 

program to another. The exceptions ^ Sp^^stf/a T^^te^^'^'oursr ^a^^ higher 
whi?h switched enrol lees from YETP ^^inc.^V fyC^P Pr^.^tfinclude a'^tra nVng 
wage structure for YCQP. However, ^les^ tbj sponsor ^^^^biied t^Insfers from- 
component and are set up on fixed cY th^ i^romDTtea 
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SPEDY to YCCIP. There was no problem with a reverse flow. In Waterbury, all 
jobs paid the minimum wage, but the SPEDY jobs permitted more hours of work 
each week. As a consequence of the differential, well over half of the in- 
schooT enrollees switched to SPEDY. Marin County encountered a similar 
situation in which its SPEDY program offered more hours of work During the 
suirmer, the YETP termination rate there was much higher than anticipated. 

Qualitative differences between SPEDY and other youth jobs also 
affected job seeking strategies of youths though, to a lesser extent. In 
Cobb County, YCCIP participants dropped out of jobs that actually paid more and 
sSbseqSently took SPEDY jobs. The YCCIP jobs were physically demanding and 
Included maintenance and cleaning. The SPEDY jobs offered a greater choice 
of worksites and work assignments. In El Paso, year-round jobs paid the same, 
but youths transferred to SPEDY because the summer jobs were I5een as being 
easier and more enjoyable. Where summer programs were not greatly enriched 
with career exploration classes and counseling, prime sponsors anticipated 
yJuth leaving the comprehensive YETP programs for more work experience with 
SPEDY The sponsors, accordingly, took steps to prevent such transfers. Planners 
?n Cobb iSun??! anticipating that youth would try to avoid the academic components 
of YETP, prohibited ^ansfers from YETP to SPED)^. Santa Clara put in similar 
restrictions. 

Who Did SPEDY Serve? 



Prime sponsors consistently reached or exceeded their planned overall 
' enrollment levels for the summer program. The differing eligibility standards 
?nr vrnp yItP and SPEDY did not cause the problems with interprogram transfers 
Sit som^obSrOer^had Lred because sponsors had enrolled mostly economically 
5?sadvan?aged ^oC^h in YETP and YCCIP; consequently, transfers had no trouble 
mietinq the SPEDY eligibility standards. Furthenr.ore, the universe of need, 
TIrge ?e?a?ive to ?he'number of jobs SPEDY could provide Remained unfilled in 
mist areas Even Albuquerque,' with its Youth Incentive Entitlement Pilot 
wJ^c^peting for youths to fill jobs, had no trouble ^^^n^mg eligible 
vmithrforsCmmer jobs^ In an effort to expand the number of available jobs, 
^hi'a o's?ED?^dmin?ft;ators set up a two-tier P-^--P-!i^j",9 -duce hours 
of work to youths under 16. The city created enough JO^s to serve 45 000 
youths - 119 percent of plan " and'still turned away el igib^^ 
One exception to the high actual /planned performance of SPEDY was ^'^rk LOunT:y 
. wMch bare V broke 80 percent of plan. Though fewer enrollees than possible 
- Ilerf enrolled, the sponsor did serve more youth than in any previous summer 
program. 

• ^ : Prime sponsors did well in meeting their overall enrollment targets 
but-Showed mixed performance in serving s°'"^^"bgroups. As antici^ 
concentrated heavily on an inrschool population. This pattern was ^?2D^°["° 
hv thP nrartice of transferring to SPEDY large numbers of youth in YETP, which 
ferlTs Sos^^y an in-s?hool population. But,. for the sponsors ^^ngling out 
•■d%R-ou?s fo? special "Attention, none reached their Pl^"J^^,^^y^^.;,3j°"^|^s 
Balance of State, for example, reached only 12 percent of plan, Kitsap less 
than 5 percent and Portland 4 percent. 

■ - • ^ 
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A surprising number of prime sponsors put a special- emphasis on 
serving youths under 16 years. The emphasis took the shape of efforts td' 
recruit 14-15 year olds and special programs. for that age group. Because the 
entitlement project in Albuquerque concentrates on serving 16-18 year olds, 
administrators were able to enroll greater numbers of younger youth than ever 
before. Rockford, learning from past summers when they had large numbers or 
14-15 year oH eligibles, carved out a special summer program for them, 
featuring shorter hours and a greater emphasis on classroom and other experience 
for which academic credit could be awarded. The North Carolina Balance of State 
sponsor, recognizing a need for early work experience, and the limited 
opportunity that 14-15 year olds have for gaining such experience with non- 
government employers, targeted all its SPEDY projects on that group of 
youngsters. 

The emphasis on 14-15 year olds does have its problems, however, when 
it comes to work experience. They are the least job-ready and face the most 
legal restrictions on the hours and kind of work they can do. Greene County, 
the onlv sponsor in the sample to evaluate the comparative quality of summer 
iobs for 14-15 year olds, found that "the summer jobs were markedly inferior 
to the YETP jobs for older youth, and blamed the differences on restrictions 
on the kind of work that 14-15 year olds can perform. 



Effects of SPEDY/YEDPA Interaction 



There is evidence that YCCIP and YETP had a positive impact on the 
1978 SPEDY program. It was enriched with components going beyond the usual 
summer work experience, and it appeared to be able to capitalize on the 
stability of the year-round programs. But there were signs that it might be 
a mistake to simply downplay the part of work experience in SPEDY. As n 
stands now, SPEDY has a following among. youths looking for nothing more than 
a suniner job; it is a following that could be alienated, especially it the 
rather modest expectations of a popular, short-term work experience program 
were replaced with the higher expectations of a still -untested model for 
enriched -services. 

Cutting in the other "'direction, it appears that YEDPA might learn 
from the history of the summer youth program. The basic predictability ot 
the program has encouraged a self-starting local planning process, generally 
smooth administration, and a modest ability to try innovation. 

Local Accountability 

Under a system of decentralized, decategorized service delivery, 
local CETA sponsors are more than local offices for spending federal dollars. 
The basic federal policy set forth in YEDPA, for example, is ?-en simply as 
the base on which local policymakers build programs 3^^?^^^/° ..^e 
Accountability in the system is at two levels. On one level, local sponsors are 
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accountable to the Department of Labor to comply with the laws and federal 
reaulationi governing client eligibility, local participation and clearance 
nSrlrf^rpc allowable costs, program activities and reporting requirements. 
rano?hS^everthere fasLm^^ accountability to local policymakers, a 
Sanda?e loVfocai sponsors to assure that their programs are adapted to local 
conditions and responsive to local needs.* 

Tn thP rnurse of prime sponsor implementation of YETP and YCCIP, the 
notion of accoSntaSimy has evolved much the same way it has evolved throughout 
Jh^SevelopmeSrof CeIa"^ Mechanical compliance with federal standards has 
taken D^cedence over attention to the impact of local initiatives. With a 

they attach to its accuracy, and the way local experimentation and evaluation 
is carried out. 



Prime Sponsor Data 



The kind and quality of data to which prime sponsors have access 

any real decisionmaking. Earlier reports on ^P^^'J^J^f "'^^^^ t?.?^ lack 
documented both the unreliability -and ^""^^/'^^y °f ^.^^ sSonsSr 

Eligibility data, a subset oT the client characteristics data that 
sDonsors report to DDL, as wel^ as activity data and cost data which all 
^p^oSlimportant in demonstrating sponsor conformance to laws regulations and 
thpir own Dlans, are a different story. The stakes atp clear and the 
iSt?^s, ?here?ore! more compelling. Paycheck errors, of course receive 
fastallention because sponsors hear about them ^^^^^ly Some spon ors go to 
lenaths to assure accuracy of data in which errors are not so obvious nor tne 
cSuenLs so iimiediate. In determining eligibility, some require W-2 
s?a?ISents1r^ employers, caseload reports from social workers or verification 
from schools, in addition to signed statements from parents. 



-tearing to serve national priorities. 
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Program data are subject to a number of sources of error. Some of it 
can be attributed to the newness of YEDPA. It brought with it new categories 
of clients different eligibility requirements, and more complicated requirements 
for breakdowns on age, education, and labor force status. This has meant new 
definitions for program personnel to learn, and during the break-iri period, 
errors have been frequent. Northeast Georgia and Cobb County, both relying on 
the Georgia 'Department of Labor for their data processing, have found errors 
in their reports that it appears can be traced to the unfamiliarity of local 
and state staff with details of YEDPA. The use of subcontractors and the new 
role for LEAs have introduced new players to the manpower business and there is 
an expected break-in period for those personnel, as well as resistance to what 
some see as unnecessary red tape. 

The information systems are another source of error. Again, the 
newness of YEDPA seems to be the cause, but the problem is compounded here 
because the bugs in the system limit the evaluation and data analysis 
capabilities of sponsors. Oregon BOS is forced. to rely on bi-weekly telephone 
updates from subcontractors to verify accuracy of operation reports. The 
prime sponsors in Michigan are hoted for putting a great deal of energy into 
assuring that the data in their systems are accurate, but the payoffs seem to 
provide sufficient justification: Muskegon and Kalamazoo staffers point to 
high ratings on DOL field audits as the payoff; Grand Rapids can boast of 
never having a disallowed cost. 

About half the prime sponsors collect data beyond that required by 
the Department of Labor. Some go beyond the requirements by cai nrig for 
monthly progress reports. Others require more extensive detail on program 
operations, client characteristics and client post-program activities. 

The prime sponsors requiring more than the minimum kinds of data 
usually do so for some evaluation purposes. Muskegon, ^orexampe, requires 
participants and supervisors to evaluate one another month y. ^1 ark County _ 
requires additional information and data breakdowns as well as more qualitative 
assessment from both its sponsor information system and its contractors as a 
guide to overall management. Greene County interviews participants, 
supervisors, program directors, counselors and intake workers for the purpose 
of assessing operations, program content, and impact on participants, in 
DeKalb'and Northeast Georgia, the prime sponsors go no further than collecting 
the required data, but the LEAs with contract authority are building a more 
extensive data base so they can measure participant perforn.ance. Atlanta 
compiles data weekly on terminations and enrollments in a"t]C''P3'^^°\°f 
an analysis of planned versus actual performance. It is not clear, however, 
that the collection of extra data, per se, gives a prime sponsor an edge. 
Rather, it only seems symptomatic of more conscientious management. 

Knowledge Development and Evaluation 



At a more sophisticated level of accountability, local sponsors stress 
the importance of assuring program effectiveness. But this kind of f^^ourjtability 
is relatively rare. It is not required and the rewards are fewer. Measuring 
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program results is more difficult than keeping financia accounts straight and 
the findings much less definitive. The "Knowledge Development mandate 
encouraging prime sponsors to innovate is an attempt to make local administrators 
more sensitive to the effects of their initiatives on enrollees. While the 
iSandaS dies tittle to increase the explicit rewards ^o^l^^^^^l^Pf^^^J^f i?"' 
it does provide some models for innovation and stresses the mplicit value of 
examining program results and modifying operations accordingly. 

The first year of experience with knowledge development provides few 
examples of well documented innovations that were useful to local po icymakers. 
While the knowledge development mandate was not especially successful in the 
first year in establishing worthwhile local experimentation, it ^^^.""^Qf . . ^ 
local sponsors one step closer to trying innovative approaches and documenting 
. the results of them. Knowledge development did not Provide a formula tor 
sudden change, but it shows signs of stimulating longer-term change. Detroit, 
lackina definite plans for knowledge development last year, will test the 
efSc?iveness of a performance-based system of accountability in the design of 
an alternative education system for yo'jth. After a disappointing follow-up 
lo a pfa^in which contractors were to undertake their own kn<)wl edge development. 
Grand Rapids is trying a similar approach again, only with monitoring by 
staff, 

Ih some cases, relatively sophisticated plans scrapped in favor 
of simpler tests. Clark County originally planned to test the impact of YC.IP 
on increasing school retention. That plan has been ^^^^^^j^f ' .^Jf^^^^^ ^" 
favor of a more modest - and probably more useful - P^^" ^° o„ 
participants to get their impressions about the P^°9ram and its effect on 
their behavior. Oregon Balance of State tried a mixed income Jest for 
fi<:ral 1978 but was Unable to test for a number of important variables, ine 
OH a de^-^w^sVro ped in favor of a more qualitative ^PP^^^^^J, ^/^^^^^^"^ 
program performance. Next year Oregon will try to compare the relative 
effectiveness of programs with and without academic credit. 

There were some first year successes. Lane County, another sponsor 
» which attempted a fairly sophisticated design to test the results of Pa ring 
relardei Stn with nomal (YETP eligible) youth, abandoned ;'ts original 
research design, but nevertheless came up with results that^were worked into 
ilyf prSgra^in , Kitsap County, after, establishing the va ue 1"^^^^^^^ 
learning plans, is adopting them for other y'^u^h programming W^^^^ 
noteworthy than the specific findings is the fe^ct that the first year s 
experience is forming a jumping off point for further m^oyat on For the 
sponsorships in which first year experience did not pan °^t, local evaua tors 
are willing to try different tactics that appear better suited to local purposes. 

In the previous two reports on YEDPA implementation, the prime sponsor 
reaction to the "Knowledge Development" mandate of YEDPA 1;'^^^ analyzed The 
emphasis on trying innovative program approaches, documenting the results and 
diSining some lesions has met with mixed results. But i" order to gauge the 
likely useability of knowledge development and to gauge the impact it could 
ilve eventually on prime sponsor operations, it is ^^^f ".^^l^f,^^ jjft. with 
they are already doing in the name of evaluation, since that is activity wiin 
the potential of taking sponsors beyond the concern with day-to-day operations. 
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At a minimum, prime sponsor evaluation encompasses monitoring 
subcontractors and overall prime sponsor actual performance and comparing it 
to planned performance. Where actual performance deviates significantly from 
planned performance, corrective action is taken either to alter performance 
or modify the planning figures on file with the Department of abor. Although ' 
the principal purpose of monitoring is enforcement, many prime sponsors carry 
evaluation far beyond that level. Charlotte is spending more on administration 
in fiscal 1979 than before, partly so that local administrators can get a 
clear idea of how good their work experience is. Each subcontractor is visited 

at least once, and some two or three times a week, so that staffers are 

thoroughly familiar with operations. Clark County, taking advantage of the 
cohesion that comes with a small staff and a central intake unit, is able to 
keep the entire top staff apprised of progress with the youth programs. 
Weekly site visits are made to monitor subcontractors and provide the basis 
for a running account of operations. 

The bad press that CETA has received has, no doubt, provided much of 
the impetus for monitoring and "process" evaluation that sponsors are doing. 
But a comprehensive evaluation system needs to be able to provide diagnosis in 
terms of why performance is above or below plan, as well as details on program 
results. In Clark County, the effectiveness of evaluation is increased 
because local administrators have formulated operational objectives that 
provide reference points for judging performance. Fvaluators in Lansing, 
separate from the office running the computerized information system, are 
responsible for running a mixed income experiment and collected job retention 
data and did a pre-post program wage analysis of participants in the summer 
programs. Atlanta-has contracted with outs-ae evaluators to profile and analyze 
program impacts on enrol lees. Muskegon is ccllectfng semiannual information 
on achievement, client characteristics and labor force status. It also 
administers monthly participant evaluations and is analyzing the components of 
its delivery system. 

Despite promising achievements with respect to evaluation of some 
sponsors, most face considerable obstacles before chey will have well functioning 
systems. The compliance function of evaluation commands first attention, 
because constant changes in programs and regulations keep administrators from 
establishing routines. Learning and relearning take up too much time. There 
is also a lack of vision of how to move beyond that. Many sponsors are not 
translating the ambitious goals in their plans into operational objectives. 
When groups for special emphasis are identified, sponsors are not specifying., 
in their plans how they will be enrolled. While evaluations indicate that 
performance deviates from plan, they are not particularly useful for indicating 
why or how the deficiencies can be corrected. As part of its knowledge 
development plan, Portland, for example, tried to establish a performance 
contracting system. Although quantifiable objectives and milestones have 
been incorporated in prime sponsor contracts, a lack of technical assistance and 
ongoing monitoring limited the utility of the project. 

Further progress here is going to be hard. Data collection and 
evaluation cost resources, time, and energy. They require an investment for 
which the payoff in improved programs is uncertain and the rewards either 
nonexistent or subordinate to the rewards for clean, though uninspired, 
management . 
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The "new CETA," as amended in late 1978, also is likely to have a 
negative effect on local efforts to evaluate program effectiveness and try 
innovative program approaches. The new regulations are complex and will 
reSuirrihat spon^^ much energy to assure that they are in compliance. 

?heiefvy emphasis on stopping "fraud and abuse" is also bound to inhibit 
innovation by encouraging sponsors to stick ^^ith established and safe 
program.s and not risking anything new which might be more effective, but 
by its novelty, might invite more scrutiny. 

The Difficulties of Spending on Target in 1978 

Earlier reports have documented the variety of programs that sponsors 
were able to implement on short schedules. But their jccomplishments in 
elSblishing new programs belie the.difficulties many faced m 
their Dlans, and in achieving sustainable enrollment and spending 'eve is. i ne 
difflcS ties posed by late starts were compounded by the changing nationa 
oiliJies I few sponsors were able to start in January 1978, but typically, 
?hl) JId'not lit unSe^ay until March or April. Some had less than four months 
of programming in the first year. 

ThP short 1978 program year and the expectation during late 1977 and 

early 1978ttaf ?he cfngrLs'woul^ boost sponsor ^"""^IS-.^^/ .^^^^^L' .^^^ 
a half billion dollar supplemental appropriation, dictated rapid acceleration 
in sponsor enrollments and spending. As start-ups were delayed the federal 
J^eSS^I for fast enrollments intensified. By late spring, however, the 
SeSaae was reversed for two reasons: first, the administration decided not 
^orequestthe $500 million supplemental appropriation, and second, in face of 
declining youth unemployment. President Carter requested new funding for 

JSne'fhat'sSonsor?crr?5 ^l;"7"percent of 'their 1978 allocations in order 
to avoid program disruptions. 

On the prime sponsor level, the changing funding levels do not 

^nno^v tn havp donp serious long-tenTi harm to local efforts. Effects- ot the 
shi?ts a? She na??onll eSll we;e damped out by slow and unclear transmission 
of thP signals by the regional network. The effects of sudden changes in 
^phali^ were further Stminished by implementation lags which left Tnost 
^Srsors Tn Ihe position of under-spending by the beginning of the summer. 
cSSnl^y, na?ional enrollment and spending. patterns in the first year 
show fairly even growth with no abrupt shifts in direction. 

On the national level, aggregate spending ^as low^enough to ^^sure 
u +h=.r a 07 norrpnt rarrv-in. It was 38 percent for YETP and J/ percent 
for YCHP B,t it is unc^ea? S™ih of that carry-in can be attributed to 
^he In unced ch ,n funding levels and how nuch was an .nevUable surplus 
that Muld not be spent because of the late program starts. 
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W- !■? ;-.he effects of the funding changes were not as serious as 
they might vi-'- .can on the local level, prime sponsors were forced to make 
adjustments v.^ecise response to the mid-June advisory dictated different 

adjustment scrategies according to how far sponsors had gone in implementation. 
For Columbus, the slowest starting sponsor of those studied, the signal 
changes and the carry-in mandate had no effect because enrollments were 
extraordinarily low. Because of its slow start-up, Columbus will be carrying 
in sufficient funds, which when added to their 1979 allocation will increase 
YEDPA resources for 1979, despite a 33 percent allocation reduction from 1978 
to 1979. Portland, although doing a better job of implementation than 
Columbus, also encountered delays. A major project required an unexpectedly 
long planning period. Project clearances through the local government took 
extra time, and organizational problems within the prime sponsorship put a 
drag on the enrollment process. Portland had no trouble spending less than 
73 percent of its 1978 allocation. Cook County, which did better than 
Columbus or Portland in starting up, had difficulty later in obligating all 
its funds because of enrollment shortfalls. Consequently, the slow-down order 
did not have an adverse effect there, either. 

The sponsors that had slow start-ups, and then had compensated by 
accelerating up to high enrollments, had to make more serious adjustments 
during the summer. Oregon Balance of State peaked in June and then took July 
and August to slow down. It was decided not to use SPEDY as a safety valve, 
and so spending was braked by freezing YETP enrollments and by taking pressure 
off subgrantees that were behind plan in their enrollments. Thanks to these 
measures, it finished 1978 being able to carry in 25 percent of its 19/8 
allocation. 

Sponsors tliat did not encounter extraordinary circumstances in the 
early implementation phases were forced to take more deliberate action in 
order to be able to carry in some resources. After some early delays, Kitsap 
got up to plan, ^nd by early summer, planners were expecting to spend the 
entire 1978 allocation. Administrators there were able to cut spending to 
73 percent only by suspending YCCIP and YETP enrollments, and transferring 
those clients who were eligible, into SPEDY. Chicago slowed enrollments and 
used attrition to drive down spending. Greene County, which reached peak 
enrollment remarkably fast, was harder-pressed than most other sponsors when 
told to carry in 27 percent of its 1978 allocation. Administrators there 
transferred those YETP enrol lees who were eligible into SPEDY. But since 
that permitted only half the desired carry-in, a large number of the remaining 
YETP enrol lees were terminated from the program. 

Clark County, one of the first sponsors in the country to have its 
plan approved, was spending and enrolling on schedule when the carry-in 
directive was received. Administrators there made the. decision to continue 
their course with only minor adjustments. Although the sponsor finished the 
year enrolling 97 percent of the planned level, it managed to carry U percent 
of its 1978 allocation, thanks to lower than anticipated unit costs in some 
activities. 

On the whole, sponsors proved resourceful when told they would have 
to carry funds from 1978 into 1979. The news, although not welcomed, was 
accepted as a fact of life. The garbled spending messages and the confusion 
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caused by some regional office interpretations, however, were not so palatable, 
and caused a greater amount of rancor. As one. field associate said: The 
oSint all prime sponsors would make is that they can deal with Just about any 
ins?^u?tions as iSng as they can trust in their certainty." (Myron Roomkin, 
Page 6-13). 



Planned Versus Actual Performance 



' If YEDPA were nothing more than a lump-sum increase in resources for 
local employment and training programs for youth, f^'^^t year planning and 
noprations would probably have been much easier. But YEDPA is filled with 
sSIcif rmaSates Ind local sponsors had to exert extraordinary effort in order 
to get operations SnSerway in fiscal 1978. Some ^oniplex program activities 
required a great deal of ground work before they could start. New contractors, 
eliq bill ty criteria, organizational components, and services introduced new 
variables in projecting enrollment and spending rates. The funding changes 
and experience with program operations prodded sponsors to modify their 
original plans repeatedly. 

One way to make some sense out of the first year of YEDPA experience 

^ %oJ'^e?U «d?fi«l?onriS effect definitions of program activU.e. vary 
from sponsor to sponsor. Because of shortcomings in 

between planned and actual performance are. not precise and comparisons between 
sDonIo?s not likely to be fruitful. But, although the anslysis obscures a 
sponsors not iKeiy " oe addressed. The 

^?°screoaic?«lJrf^rVref?able ?or flagging the variables that present the 
g^eaSft S cerlafnties for local planners and pose obstacles to imp mentation 
of local programs. When considering discrepancies, together with the detailea 
analysis from the case studies, patterns dp emerge. 

In YCCIP, a program envisioned origipally as a straight work experience 
program aimed prtaril? at high school drop-outs, actual per-enrolleecos.s were 
bellw planned levels for all of the sponsors for '"hich data were ^"^1=^1^ 

were 62 percent of plan 

High turnover and low spending produced ^^^^ .,^"3";;°;^ 
among YCCIP enrollees was higher than expected because the YCCIP jobs were 
strenuous and demanding, and paid minimum wage The f^^^j^^^^^^^^^^^^geulr 
inh^ — driD-outs — found that for the same effort, they couia get Dex-x-er 
jobs — ai"'-P '° iPft The lack of any non-work services such 

money elsewhere, and so they lett. me '"^k ui any ■ npr-enrollee 
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every sponsor studied exceeded their planned enrollments, without exceeding 
expenditures, driving down the planned/actual per-enrollee cost. The national 
patterns were about the same, with fourth quarter enrollments outpacing costs 
114 percent to 70 percent. 

' The YETP picture is more complex than that for YCCIP because YETP 
activities, covered 6 areas in addition to work experience: classroom training, 
on-the-job training, vocational training, career awareness, transition services, 
and career exploration experience. Four of these categories dominated sponsor 
service matrices: classroom training, OJT, work experience, and career 
exploration experience. Of those four, work experience and career exploration 
experience were utilized most frequently. 

The ratio of actual/planned per-enrollee cost for YETP varied from 
sponsor to sponsor over a much greater range than in YCCIP, going from less 
than 10 percent to nearly three hundred percent. Ratios for most activities, 
however, , were in the 60-100 percent of plan range. 'Nationally prime sponsors 
and state programs rose from 60 percent at the end of March 1978, to 92 percent 
at the end of September. 

The miscalculations in planning and the snafus in operating YETP 
programs implied by these discrepancies were understandable and could be 
anticipated. Many of the services were new and required contractors to 
develop new capabilities. This caused delays and built in unpredictable cost 
variables. With the new programs, there were also uncertainties with respect 
to enrol lee performance and turnover, both factors affecting costs. 

Table 2 summarizes the distribution of actual /planned per-enrollee 
ccst ratios for different activities. 

Table 2 

Percent of Planned Par-Enroll ee Costs 
Actually Spent in Fiscal Year 1978 



YETP Services 


<50 


51-60 


61-70 


71-80 


81-90 


91-100 


101-200 ' >200 


Total 


Classroom Training 


1 






2 


2 


2 


3 


Z 


12 


OJT 


3 


1 








1 


2 


1 


8 


Work Experience 


2 


2 




1 


2 








9 


Career Exploration ^ 
Experience 


2 


1 


2 


1 


3 


1 

3 


t 

1 




14 


Other 


1 




2 


1 











4 


Total for YETP 

Services 


9 


4 

• 


4 


5 

1 


7 


7 




1 1 

4 




••"-jr" Work 
E^Cen'ence 


' \ 

6 2 


4 


3 

1 


f ^ 1 . ■ 


3 


1 1 
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' The experience of the sponsors covered in the case studies seems to 
bear out the picture implied t>y national enrollment and spending data. They 
Show enrollments consistently outstripping spending; cumulative enrollments 
for the last quarter of 1978 exceeded plan for the two largest program 
activities. Most of the sponsors reporting planned and actual enrollment 
and spending finished the year at or below 100 percent of planned per-enrollee 
cost. In three-fifths of the program components of those sponsors, actual 
enrollments not only ran ahead of spending, but exceeded planned enrollments. 
In these cases well-established local service deliverers were able to locate 
ind Jecruft c^-en^s qul^kiy, thanks to existing access to the community through 
other CETA activities or by virtue of being LEAs. Spending, lagged behind 
enrollments and, in nearly every case, behind plan, most frequently because 
it appears that sponsors simply mis-estimated costs. But systemic quirks 
also reduced spending rates- Charlotte,.expecting to run components through 
the local schools had some difficult relations with them that hindered 
implementation. In Muskegon, two schools, which had been slated for 
participation, were eliminated in a LEA reorganization. A major CBO there 
also encountered difficulties when the state attorney general ruled that a 
state match of YEDPA funds was not legal. • 

Lags in spending were not always symptomatic of bad planning or 
shortcomings in overall operations. In some areas they signalled well-run 
operations in which expected expenditures were not made because ot 
unanticipated high degrees of cost sharing with "?"-CETA agencies. In 
Greene County, actual spending ran lower than estimates because the major 
program deiverer in the area is a large CBO that able to absorb many 
costs in its large base of operations. The sponsor was able to obtain services 
tVTo cSsl friS l^unity agencies and a local -i^f.^^l^^- ^^^3°? 
low spending can be attributed in large part to a tightly^run centralized 
system of control and monitoring, and a willingness to put pressure on the 
LEAs to run quality programs. 

Lane County was the only sponsor reporting more than one activity 
in which actual per-enrollee costs consistently exceeded planned costs In 
inly one of those activities, however, did expenditures exceed plan. Most of 
?Ke d?s?ortion was due to underenrollments caused by late start-ups. But 
unique characteristics of the programs in Lane County seem to be animportant 
SibSting factor. The programs, designed for a high-risk P0P"lf . 
(twenty-eight percent of the YETP enrollments there were young offenders), 
were enriched with a variety of services. 

"The rest of the sponsors had mixed experience with fegard to actual 
versus planned per-enrollee costs. In almost every case in which Jhey greatly 
exceeded planned levels (more than 50 percent above plan), the errors were 
d^e to higher-than-expected expenditures; enrollments were close to expected ,^ 
levels. For those whS were under, cost miscalculat ons again wfe more 
frequently a^ cause for discrepancies than were enrollment miscalculations. 

Looking at exp^^^=^«^ icross program activities, the most notable 
finding was the lack of 5s*.w:-ot sponsors in establishing and ^^intaining 
oi-the-job training commnf^^, ;#or :^ng adults, ^^r-enrollee costs for OJT 
varied from less than li '>er-;s^t of m>ected per-enrollee costs to more than 
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200 percent, depending on who was responsible for slot development and the 
precise problems encountered. The great variations are due in part to the 
small numbers involved {WT consistently was a small component — less than 
5 percent of the enrollments in any sponsor). Clark County, spending 173 percent 
of the anticipated cost for an OJT slot, originally planned 10. But when the 
CBO responsible for OJT positions encountered difficulty developing slots, 
that number was cut to 2. Although they were both filled, there were costs 
that had' to be covered for. the early futile efforts. Greene County^, remaining 
at 2 percent, .had similar difficulties; but since it used inhouse staff, it did 
not pass on the extra development costs when only a few slots could be 
arranged. Because OJT was a small component, its development commanded 
less attention than some of the larger components. This, no doubt, restricted 
accompli stments. But it is also probably not an appropriate component for;, 
youth. As difficult as it is for sponsors to develop OJT positions for 
adults, youths are at an even greater disadvantage. One counselor asked: 
"How do you get a businessman to take an untrained kid on an OJT when he can 
get an adult just as easily from the CETA program?" (Bonnie Snedeker, 
Page 1-12). In light of the 1978 experience, sponsors are reducing OJT and 
In some cases eliminating it altogether. 
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PUNNING FOR 1979 



After the ordeal of fiscal 1978 planning, prime sponsors hoped for 
a more relaxed planning cycle for fiscal 1979. In fact, legislative and 
funding uncertainties clouded the second YEDPA planning cycle, precluding 
"normal" planning once again. CETA (and YEDPA) reauthorization was not final 
until mid-October, and -al locations for 1979 were not settled until even later. 
But within the constraints imposed by delays and uncertainties at the 
national level, plafiners managed to make changes in local programming. 



The Dynamics of Local Change 

V 

Local administrators learned from the YEDPA experience- and 
incorporated the experience into changes that can be roughly catalogued into 
three categories: changes in procedures and operations, jns$;itutional 
relationships, and policies. "\ 

Changes in Procedures and Operations 

* The easiest changes have been procedural. After reviewing first 
year experience, prime sponsors are changing some of their operations. 
Eligibility determination, where it has been done by the Employment Service, 
has gone smoothly. But intake operations have been reorganized or relocated 
in some cases. One of^the most radical changes is in Atlanta where YEDPA- 
eligible youth were being referred for services without regard to individual 
needs or overall employability development strategies. The cost was high 
turnover for both YCCIP and YETP. The intake system is being overnauied and 
a needs assessment phase is being built in to screen youth, then provide 
career exploration services, orientation and counseling. Once clients have 
gone through the core activity, they are referred to other YETP components, 
YCCIP or Title IIB-C programs. Remedi&l education and skill components have 
been added for youth entering in 1979 because so many of the 1978 enrollees - 
including high school graduates— were found to have Tow achievement levels 
and needed basic education to increase their employability. Rockford- is 
trying a variation on that approach, stratifying youth by age and enrolling 
different age groups in different servtce modules. Programs there will 
provide assessment services, remediation as needed and graduated exposure 
to work. Planners in' Albuquerque-Bernalillo are instituting a comprehensive 
assessment system for all CETA clients. Because of the local announcement 
and bid review procedures for YCCIP, and the relatively small allocation for 
the program, many sponsors see it as being more trouble.than it is worth. 
In the turmoil of planning for 1979, YCCIP occasionally was relegated to 
the back-burner. 
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Changes, in the insf ^^a1 

There were more difficult s^if ^4^^n.^;^nf b^?^. P^^^^-^^I]^ 
^f^-^spects of the youth programs. ' They ^^^^oj ^ot ^ix^^^%^5^^e subject 
thatJrtain turf lines and bureaucrat!^ ^ P^i^^Ip^^^'?^ i^eAelsed ^he 
ta-change through YEDPA. I" Alamance, th^^^re^.^-'mes'^^JIf the 1978 
-1979 LEA share of its YETP allocation "^?>0d^^ i^-L^A i.el ^ o^^^ . 
level. The increase is a consequence of ^ jEl^^t T^^Ps- Mah school 
decision to add two student subpopulatio^ an^ Ja^ts^^hOQl ?; Jllf^ who are 
stents enrolled in vocational ^J^J^tno^cKoobi^^e th^^^^^f ^os??ion to 
unemployed. The presumption is that the p^^ ^^f^ ^-Pe?.^^^^ with the 
identify the students and meshJETP sf v^'5hlf^d /ra^POjsi^^'^^f^^^^S rationalize 
curriculum. In Lane County, there Wa5 a cj^- c f .^s ^^^ot itie^^o r 

overall program delivery. Because of- th^,t^^^cU^^^ol^men^ J??^?i2|tion - 
thei«nronment process and eligibility ^[,6 l^a^ t^ovlfl^, Jy.f increasing the 
are being moved to the P"';%^P°"J°^^ I^^t^?^ !^ PWiiefluch Is job 

emphasis on the services t+ia± they are P comnn.^dJ^ c^.n^ge ^^'^Iss While 
search seminars, career information, ^"^^re^^i^J l979, t^^^l^^dfng is 
the LEA percentage share is not being, cha^^ l while d^LIn no<Jsiblp in 
^hln.s tS the carry-in.^Furth^r-r^^^ not oc^-^^nrblcaile^of 

Lan,e County because of good GETA-LhA rei , ui = 

the short planning period. 

" Clark County, another =Pon5or •'ea2^W,'-gp6?^|tions has^s^ 

ta.the LEA -e^P?"!^,^"^^^ ""-Sr^J? Ky ^?'refponl?b1iny. 

being career-velated. Last year the pr "Jobab'i P'~Ovirfed more 

: ?Se -decision to shift the responsnbiTlty rd i,.P'^f^iC.='-edir°|° program 
nlentive for the schools to agree to aW loc'^ad^atiorjai,* J"^ P^sram 
experia^e in 1979. In Cobb County th. , 1 fflo« Of techn. 



is1c^i?^%n a r;?err 1 ro^e Tn" 979 ^J^^^ ^^'^If^' ^aj^e^e t^ nd the 

senior year. r/TTX 

in an in.titutiona.l shift, in/^f''|t^jjJ^^S^^ns. Cobb County^^ 




Although these kinds >fin5ti^:!l^J^l J^Vro^^^^^^ 
absence in other instances ■'"f^^tU^i^^^on^Wg wh^re' ^8 to sM4ttle 
necessarily a bad sign. ^uTb7tll LEAs, 

change in the level of f^n^^nS/^ .^h^ K y ^ r P i^^^ y consortium 
the lack of change is a sign o^.^^^bil^i^ ^^^y^JIJh P^^^^e^^ave reached an " 
•has a history of cooperation with schoo^hs<a bO. ^ugs Q^^J^'^ll^. 
equilibrium. Routines have been est^bl go a^^. ^^tr^Tis fi„e-?uning 
LEA share of YETP also stands at nearly ^bc^ is 



part of its operations, taking .away from schools outreach and recruitment 
responsibilities for out-of-schboT youth, since the schools, are not v/ell 
adapted to reaching that population. Other than that, no major changes are 
planned. '"Kitsap County concluded its first- 1978 school program with a 
meeting between distrifct. school counselors aj3d CETA staff. Except for a 
funding switch that will pay for certain'i n-school jobs from YETP money 
instead of YCCIP money to permit more fTsxibility, kittle of substance is 
-changing: There are no changes in the division of labor or program content. 
Here, too, some administrative tinkering is being t^i-ed, however, with the 
prime sponsor picking up some of the administrative e^xpenses of the LEA program 
and providing. the school coordinator with a PSE worker "for cler-fcaVsupport. 

In some other'prime sponsorships, where institiitional changes with 
LEAs have been minimal, it has not been out of sati sf ac^on with present 
arrangements -as much as' out -of external constraints. Iri DeKalb County, . 
changes in LEA roles andF^tivities are stymied by the funding uncertaTi^rties 
and planning delays. Oregon's proposition six pu tting-^ on local tax 
rates contributed to the air of uncertainty over CETA budgets by putting the 
LEA budgets in doubt. - One school district concerned about budget uncertainties 
dropped a successful, career exploration program that had been launched as part 
of the 1978 YETP activities. In Greene" County there has been no change m the ^ 
role of LEAs because the education community has little trust 'in the CETA 
system and is suspicious of federal funds. But Clark County administrators, 
finding that the county school's were unable to reach youth most in need of „ - 
its YCCIP activities, shifted responsibility for YCCIP to a central city CBO 
and the county children's home. * 

Changes in Policy 

' Many of the first year YCCIP and YETP plans emulated the language of 
the DOL Youth- Planning Charter and the legislation without much sense for the 
full implications of-what they were saying. Furthermore, with limited planning 
time in the first year, prime sponsors also had little choice of service 
deliverers, which, in turn, restricted the client population that would 
rearistically be served. As one planner in Oregon said, "Our service mix is 
based largely on the realities of local service delivery capability rather 
than on the mix of need." (Bonnie Snedeker, Page 1-28). 

In the second planning cycle, with the benefit of experience and 
more planning time, sponsors lowered the level of rhetoric and changed some 
policies to improve response to needs of target populations rather than the _ 
institutions. Cook County is improving implementation of services to drop-outs 
by having the"~ LEAs offer programs . for both those who agree to return to school 
as well as those who are interested in a GEO, but would prefer not reenrolling 
in traditional classes. The» County is taking further steps to bring jobs to 
the out-of-school youth by listing them with the local employment service and 
assuring that-tlie youths are referred to the CETA intake office. In Northeast 
Georgia, part of the balance-of -state prime sponsorship, planners have backed 
away from returning drop-outs to school and are concentrating instead on 
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nrovidina them with opportunities tp earn a 6ED or attend adult basic 
^Scat on classes. Kalamazoo County is providing them with more occupational 
fn^omlt^on KiUap County has decided not to target its entire YCCIP program 
to in-school youth/because it can serve that population better w th the 
flexibility of YETP. Grand Rapids, for example, has kept its empnasis on 
negotiating agreements for academic credit; the ambitious goal of matching 
5S assignments to client interests was relegated to the b^^, :^"!:"^^: ^ " 
i-t<; rPDort on 1978 YETP activities, the sponsors concluded that admirable 
Is YEDPA's gSal of matching jobs with career aspirations is, legal, regulatory, 
and traditional limits far overshadow the goal in practical terms. 
(Peter Kobrak, Page C-22). 

Apparently, some sponsors felt that first year YETP activities were 
going -too far afield of employment and training objectives , The vague concept 
of caree? exploration is being sharpened so that programs have more spec fic 
Sork routed services. Sonoma County is incorporating a very specific l.st 
of serv cef and objectives in its LEA agreements. Lane County is shifting 
^LTfro^ a p'eSomtnately social service intensive model toward a stronger 
employment and training oriented approach." (Bonnie Snedeker Page I-2o). 
As part Sf the new emphasis, LEA in-school programs will be stressing 
• emplo^ability development planning. In making the shift, L^ne Cou"ty is . 
reiving h-ea^^^ on non-CETA agencies to provide social services that the 
?SpA cliSIs neeS. In Albuquerque-Bernalillo, skill-traimng slots are being 

increased. ./ 

What fs not -clear after the second round of YEDPA planning" is whether 
^-fie larqest changes to be induced by YEDPA have already occurrea. The 

-;umbl^? sponsoKhips that seem locked in by inertia, P^^^^^^^ /^^^^^^'^"^^^l.ons 
rnn<;traints seems small. Most have undertaken changes in policies and operations 
fo? -Se^econdl^earor are deliberately keeping- options open by defer'^mg 
maLrchS^^^ planners have a larger base of "experience. I" those cases, , 

-Sacts are Being extended with little change. But the presumption among 
local youth planners seems to be for further changes. 
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THE LOCAL PERSPECTIVE 



The principal focus of the case studies in the third interim report 
has been on variables important to the Department of Labor as it has tried 
to implement YCGIP and YETP, but not necessartly important to prime sponsors. 
In the course of implementation of YEDPA, local debates have covered some of 
the same ground as those at the national level: the pace of implementation, 
quality of jobs, funding uncertainties, knowledge development, and the role of 
schools. But a different set of implementation issues, not found in national 
discussions, has also been debated: the dilemma of local accountability 
without adequate local authority; accomodating competing mandates that are 
promulgated from different national offices with little concern for how they 
interact locally; the effects of ^adverse CETA publicity. 

Local sponsors have had persistent problems in two areas: achieving 
stable staffing for local programs and achieving a cooperative relationship 
with the regional offices. The national Office of Youth Programs has not 
comnitted real energy to studying either of these areas. Although they have 
impacts on the operation and effectiveness of the youth programs, they are 
not germane to YEDPA alone and are hot really "manipulable variables -- factor 
over which national youth administrators have much immediate control. But they 
are intrinsic to the federal style of administering decentral ized/decategonzed 
programs, and, in the long run, can be affected by shifts in federal policy. 
For -that reason they are worth mentioning. 



Prime Sponsor Staff Stability 

After overturning the results of the RFP=process, the Columbus CETA 
director decided in the spring of 1978 to administer YETP in-house. But the 
sponsor's Youth Employment Service Center, lacking necessary staff, materials 
and facilities, did not open until June 19th and limped through the summer. 
Even by late 1978, YETP programs were not fully implemented. Aside from a 
leadership void caused in part by the CETA director trying to please two 
..lasters — local elected officials and the U.S. Department of Labor — the 
sponsorship is- unable to change staff quickly in response to shifting program 
emphases and new legislation. CETA staff in Columbus are covered by civil • 
service personnel management regulations. Hiring is a cumbersome and time- 
consuming process. It is easier to reassign staff from one. program area to 
another.- But t'his means that although PSE build-ups and YEDPA implementation 
mandates, for example, do not present competing priorities at the national 
level,. they do locally: staff for one priority area must be taken from 
another. . 

One case study author who kept count found that in the first year 
of YEDPA operations, threfe of the five California sponsors being studied 
changed CETA directors.. One of the sponsors also lost its youth director and 
two key youth staff. In three out of four sponsors studied in oeorgia, morale 
was so low that staff were looking actively for other jobs. 
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An Eastern Middlesex YETP project collapsed when the sponsor s youth 
director and project director resigned, and the project instructors were fired. 
After SOTe iMtial difficulties, a Boston YCCIP landscaping project got off 
the Srour^d and flourished. Youths were receiving classroom traimng to complement 
iell-sSpervisid work activities. Staff and enrollees alike were serious about 
the r wSrk. But, by the beginning of the summer, the project was disintegrating. 
Stiff were never able to get adequate equipment, and without that were unable 
to develop good worksites' Enrollees and project personnel alike became 
discouraged! By June, both supervisors had resigned and were replaced by 
interim supervisors who were completely untrained. In July, the project 
director resigned. A director and two new supervisors were hired. 

In the Connecticut Balance-of -State youth operations, four Pfrsons 
have been working together fairly effectively. But there are no formal career - 
la^derf in ?he bureaucratic structure and no one knows what the advancement 
oDDortunities are. The Hartford prime sponsorship, long a political football, 
haf been hi? ha^d by turnover. As of November 1, 1978 only twe ve percent of 
th^ CETA staff have been without the orgamzation for two or more years, ine 
Jouth programs have been especially hard hit by resignations or ^eassignments 
within Se aglncy As a consequence of the turmoil, there JJ^lP-^i^^^f ^,f^ ' 
m^ory and thfeffects of staff jtraining ha,ve_baeT,-a^most-t-otaTTy washed out. 

Portland, touted as one of the better sponsors in the country, has 
its share of problems. A CETA staff reorganization has hurt morale among^ 
III vmith ^taff esDec--anv The youth office has lost irs status as a line 
Wncy^ ISI samp'leOe as aiult'^and senior citizen divisions. Cenxra staff 
lupStiJe 0? the youth initiatives have quit and the supporters of adult 
Ie?SiJes haSe emerged as the ones with power in the new organization scheme. 
BoS; the cen?ra'l youth office and the youth r:^Jd"£towrk continue to e 
understaffed. With a strong emphasis on linking CETA to local econom c 
development initiatives, it is becoming apparent ^hf P°^^^^^^^J^^ school 
-to -provide services- adapted-^^^^^^ to rely more on local schools. 

" Symptoms of staff instability do not necessary spell disaster Even 
the Easte/Siddlesex landscaping P^oJ^ct experiencing complete staff ^^^^^ 
ran rlaim^some measure of success. Both the original and the replacement 
Saff b^e been ™ maintaining contact with enrollees and counseling 
ll l Jrl^ infnnnal basis In early September, most of the enrollees -- 
a^foSt-of-sS yoSth indicated that they were planning- to ^turn to 
c.hnni Rnt a Stable' Stiff does improve the chances for success of any 
Trogrlms. ^he m?re stfbirspofso and projects usually also have better 

Sp?I^e! lower turnover among clients, and^it might be presumed, a better 
chance for being effective. 

Horror stories about staff instability are not representative of 
local CE-A or ?EDPA ojlrators in general. But they occur frequently enough to 
llrVt Attention It is hard to determine the direction in which causality _ 

that hinder local survival adaptations. 

V. 
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The federal administration of CETA appears to have material impact 
on sponsor operations in two (interrelated) ways that can affect local staff 
stability: first by leaving the sponsors politically vulnerable and second, 
to a lesser extent, by leaving them too little time to establish a local agenda. 

CETA sponsor directors face a challenging balancing act when they 
try to serve two masters. The federal presence in CETA is unmistakable, and 
the law, regulations, and national priorities frequently are not compatible 
with local laws and administration practices or policy preferences. The 
CETA rhetoric of local authority and discretion frequently is hard to reconcile 
With the reality of federally-mandated review procedures that fail to acknowledge 
and allow inadequate time for local governments' own administrative review 
procedures. The rhetoric is hard to reconcile with regional office hard-line 
directives that are at odds with national office policy and common sense 
interpretation of the law and regulations, and further erode local discretion. 
Although the rhetoric gets through to mayors and county councils, the 
complexititieE_of-adra4iTi-stration do not. Local CETA administrators are left 
- WTth'^e^ifficult Job of explaining the inconsistencies. 

f The political durability of local sponsor staff is also undermined 

by the unique status they are sometimes accorded in local government. CETA 
offices, usually being entirely federally supported components of local 
government, are .treated differently from other components of local government. 
They are not a line item on local budgets, except where non-CETA responsibilities 
are added, and CETA staff sometimes are not given the civil service protection 
that employees of other local government offices have. The lack of civil 
service protection and the financial insecurity caused by funding uncertainties 
reduce the appeal of CETA staff jobs. Furthermore, the sudden shifts in 
emphasis' in Washington and the addition of categorical programs force constant 
staff reassignments and structural reorganizations. The climate of financia. 
and organizational uncertainty takes a toll in staff turnover (to say nothing 
of program effectiveness). These factors, taken together with the relative 
newness of CETA, give CETA offices a sense of transience and a lack of perceived 
bureaucratic staying power. 

Where CETA. directors do not have the political muscle that can 
compensate for weak structure,. triey may try to avoid controversy or conflict 
with other local officials by maintaining a low. profile and following a policy 
of isolated-and undramatic programming. But when a choice is forced > CETA 
-directors usually opt for legal accountability to the U.S. Department of Labor 
instead of political accountability to local elected officials. They can 
then find themselves forced to resign for being unresponsive to local decision- 
makers, j 

CETA staff stability suffers also because of the -frustrations and 
Vncertainties that attend the implementation of federal policies when there is 
too little time for them to map out a local employment and training agenda 
and plan programs adapted to it. YEDPA was implemented- as an accelerated pace 
in which a great deal of the time between the first planning activity and 
program implementation was taken up with procedural reviews of hastily 
developed plans based, in part, on the recommendations of youth councils that 
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had met only once or twice and were never adequately briefed about the dimensions 
of youth employment problems or the relative effectiveness of past strategies 
for dealing with those problems. After local review and approval , the plans 
were hastily implemented with too little time to the administrative demands: 
hiring qualified staff, and determining what facilities and equipment were 
needed for programs and then obtaining them. The rush left little time for 
considering carefully strategic and tactical decisions, building local support, 
and fomihg coalitions. It meant instead, a game of catch-up in which sponsors 
had to strike out on their own, rush enrollments, and try operating programs 
without the benefit of a break-in period. 

The lack of planning and program development time certainly was a 
contributing factor .in the inability of the Columbus YETP to get started 
It hurt-staff morale and enrollees were quick to catch on^and seek o^t other 
opportunities. The YCCIP landscaping project in Eastern Middlesex might have 
fared better had it started with the equipment and the worksite^ that it 
needed. Without the front-end time needed for proper P^°Jf ^,.^^;;^1°P^^"J ' 
staff there had no better luck finding their work "meaningful" than did the 

enrollees. 

The uncertainties hurt linkages with other institutions. Even where 
sDonsor staff can adjust to the abbreviated planning cycles, administrators 
cTnuoZ or cin With only the greatest difficulty. The extra effort to plan 
and implement LEA agreements quickly did not ease the way f°^^betterC ETA-LEA 
relations. It only introduced another source of tension. The delays n a 
go-ahead signal fo^ a second year of YEDPA held up youth Pj:°g^^^^.""^^;.^^ll 
into the neS school year. In a few cases, jthey were able to start on t me 
when the LEAs and other local agencies went, out on ^^ ^'"^ either advancing 
funds-directly for the second year programs V assuring some l.^^ility^for 
them. In any event, the uncertainties and ^ck of planning militated in favor 
of a policy of incremental ism requiring a minimum of new work. 

• The youth programs have not been the only source of frustration for 
local sponsors, however. They have been merely one more in J. series or 
frustrations associated with CETA. The delay in reauthorization of CETA and 
funding delays and uncertainties for all CETA programs typify the larger 
p^Sbl^sl^cing local sponsors. The ad hoc style of national manpower policy 
formulation by the Congress and the crisis style of management by the 
uT Department- of Labor are the factors most frequently cited by the sponsors 
as the underlying cause of their planning difficulties. 

• - The .Role of the Regional Offices 



' The point of contact between prime sponsors' and the U.S. Department 
of Labor is the office. of the regional administrator. It is l^esponsible for 
?Lnunicating to the prime sponsor notice about laws and ^lej^^^f °"^'3^"J,,^3 
for oassinq on policy and administrative directives. It reviews and aPP^o^es 
sponsor puns anS answers, inquiries about interpretation of aws and regulations. 
Th; rtaional office also acts as a conduit for technical assistance. In the 
^5m??'I*fnistrItlve scheme, it is the gatekeeper for information and authority 
that sponsors need for their operations. 

ERJC - ' 
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There is a predictable tension between sponsors and regional offices. 
It springs from the authority that the regional office has over local programs. 
Whether the relationship becomes contentious seems to depend mostly on whether 
regional office authority is exercised in a spirit of cooperation. Unfortunately, 
during implementation of the youth programs, non-cooperation has been a 
recurring, though not pervasive, theme. 

In the view of some of the sponsors being evaluated, their contact 
with the regional offices with regards to the youth programs has been marked 
by too little attention to the spirit of YEDPA, the substance of program 
designs, or the effectiveness of program strategies. Instead, there has been 
frequently a fixation with mechanical compliance activity, pushing prime 
sponsor spending, and assuring that sponsors do not make waves. As one reason 
for rejecting a sponsor plan, a regional office objected to the use of time 
allocations expressed in fractions of percents. In another region, the office 
put pressure on a sponsor that had decided not to apply for YCCIP money. 
Yet the; offices were oblivious to larger policy questions. For example, 
although the Columbus sponsor was not in violation of any laws and did indeed 
submit a plan on time, the total ineffectiveness of its implementation efforts 
escaped censure by the regional office. 

Another problem some sponsors identified was the lack of timely 
information from regional offices, and the occasional distortions of nsciondl 
office policy. Early in the course of implementation, sponsors had difficulty 
obtaining answers to inquiries about the interpretation of YEDPA and the 
YEDPA regulations. These problems were compounded when regional office 
information was plainly wrong. One sponsor received the wrong estimate for 
its 1978 YETP allocations. Some sponsors were directed to keep SPEDY separate 
from YETP and YCCIP activities. Others discovered they were not receiving 
technical assistance material from the national office and found the regional 
office training to be addressed to narrow procedural concerns, paying little 
attention to strategic policy issues. 

at is not hard to find reasons for the breakdown in the regional 
role of tJ^nsmitting information and providing technical assistance. In the 
rush to implement the youth programs, the regions sometimes had no faster- 
access than prirfie sponsors to interpretations of regulations or technical 
assistance material. Sponsors, under the gun to get plans out in a hurry, 
found it faster and more reliable to go around regional offices and contact 
the national office' directly. Officials jn the national office, after 
encountering resistance in the regional network to -fest implementation, 
frequently cooperated' in the end run. Regional personnel, often lacking 
experience, were also burdened with responsibilities for increasing public 
service employment enrollments. The extra responsibilities and the complexity 
of the new youth legislation made it difficult for them to cope with all the 
inquiries from local sponsors. It is not unusual for them to know far less 
about national policy on particular programs than local administrators. Unable 
to provide much useful information to prime sponsors, regional personnel seem 
to have found in many cases that the only way they can exert influence is 
administratively, though approval power over sponsor plans and program 
-activity. Yet even there, regional office opinions are not final authority. 



but are subject to reversal by the national office. Under these conditions, 
contact between sponsors and regional office officials exacerbates the 
natural tension between them. 

The reasons for the poor relations that frequently exist between 
regional offices and prime sponsors are not hard to fathom, and the consequences 
are predictable. The solution to the problems that the tensions create are 
not so obvious. At a minimum they depend upon the Department of Labor 
determining, as a matter of explicit policy, what the appropriate role of 
the regional network is, and then standing by the policy.^ 



